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[Nore. — Silas Bent, a native of Massachusetts, and who was one of the party 
that threw the British tea into Boston harbor, by his wife, Mary Carter, had 
seven children: Silas, Polly, Susan, Nahum, Abner, Daniel, and Dorcas. 
Silas, the eldest, was born 1768. He emigrated to Ohio in 1788. He was a 
lawyer by profession. After holding consecutively the offices of postmaster, 
surveyer, and judge of a court, he removed to St. Louis in 1806, having been 
commissioned deputy-surveyor of Upper Louisiana by Albert Gallatin. He 
was subsequently appointed judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, auditor of public accounts, and last, presiding 
judge of the United States Superior Court. He died at St. Louis in 1827. 
By his marriage with Martha Kerr, a Virginia lady, he had issue: Charles, 
Julia Ann, John, Lucy, Dorcas, William, Mary, George, Robert, Edward, and 
Silas. The Bents spoken of by Mr. Waldo were his sons. —O. W. CoLLet.] 


I propose to give, in several papers, my recollections of 
persons and events during a period of somewhat more than 
fifty years. With but few exceptions, the persons of whom 
I shall speak are dead; their names and their deeds have 
become part of the history of the Plains and of the Rocky 
Mountains. My memory is clear and fresh; and to recall 
those I kriew and with whom I acted in the past, and the 
incidents of an active and adventurous career, is, for the 
moment at least, almost to live life over again. 

In this paper I shall speak chiefly, but not exclusively, of 
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the Bents. I do not set out to give a connected narrative, 
but I do aim to present only trustworthy statements. 

I knew the brilliant and talented John Bent, well; and 
fifty years ago heard men whose opinions were worth some- 
thing say that John Bent was one of the most talented 
young men that Missouri had ever produced. Charles Bent 
and my brother David Waldo were partners in trading and 
trapping at a very early period, and together fought hard 
and unequal battles: in one case where the odds were 
twenty to one against them. In the conspiracy in which 
Charles Bent— then governor of New Mexico— fell, my 
brother Lawrence Waldo (the father of Henry L. Waldo, 
late chief justice of New Mexico) also fell; Stephen Lee, a 
brother-in-law of Jesse Lindell, one of St. Louis’s million- 
aires, was also murdered in this conspiracy. Elliott Lee, 
another brother-in-law, and who at one time represented St. 
Louis in the State Senate, was rescued from massacre at 
this time by Father Martinez, the priest at Taos.  Fifty- 
one years ago I saw William Bent, ona tall, black mule, 
with both its ears split, — that being the tribal mark of the 
Comanches, — in a John Gilpin race, his being involuntary, 
with a long string of Comanches on fleet horses in pursuit. 
Many steel-pointed arrows passed near him, as cards of 
invitation to stop and surrender his scalp. At a point 
of rising ground, when the race was nearly ended, Jacob 
Coates, an old hunter, and myself, appeared on the eleva- 
tion immediately in front of the racers, the nature of the 
ground concealing our numbers. The Indians halted, and 
William passed into the battle going on between Capt. 
Charles Bent and the Indians, with vastly superior num- 
bers. But Charles was equal to almost any emergency, and 
no doubt possessed superior military abilities. The con- 
test continued for about forty days, our party all the time 
travelling. One hundred and twenty Mexicans joined us, 
for their own protection. We had but about sixty men. 
The famous Ewing Young heard of our situation, and also 
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that two thousand warriors of various tribes had combined, 
and had taken a strong position in a caiion in the moun- 
tains, which we could not avoid. He first attempted to 
come to our assistance with forty hunfers, but was attacked 
and driven back. Here the, boy Kit Carson gained his 
first laurels. Young returned to Taos, and other com- 
panies having returned from their yearly trapping, he 
increased his force to ninety-five hunters, and, after one en- 
gagement, joined us. 

I recall another circumstance connected with the moun- 
tain experience of William Bent. In the winter of 1830-31, 
William Bent, Robert Isaacs, and another young man made 
« trapping expedition west of New Mexico. While wan- 
dering through that vast wilderness in search of beaver, 
they were attacked by a body of Indians numbering from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred warriors. Before the 
Indians charged, these men had time to throw up some 
loose stones as a kind of breastwork or defence. Bent 


assumed the command, and the battle went on with scarcely 
any intermission for two days. 


On the part of the ** army” of three there were no random 
- shots. At every charge of the Indians their leaders fell. 
At the close of the second day the enemy retired, to the 
inexpressible relief of the besieged, as they had been with- 
out water for about three days. All men, or all soldiers, 
ure aware of the thirst created by the excitement of battle. 
George Bent I knew, but not so intimately as Charles and 
William. 

The soil of the plains and the Rocky Mountains has been 
fertilized by the blood of the sons of many of the best 
families of St. Louis and Missouri. Four of its governors 
were mountain traders. One of its congressmen was a 
noted mountaineer. Gov. Marmaduke, in company with 
Milton Sublett, the ‘* Thunderbolt of the Rocky Moun- 
tains,’’ and five others, seven in all, had a deadly conflict 
with one hundred and fifty Comanches, west of the Arkan- 
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sas River, fifty-two years ago. Gen. Boggs, also in com- 
mand of a party at a subsequent period, was only saved 
from annihilation by the heroic courage of Dr. Craig and 
Hamilton Carson, a brother of Kit. The Indians charged 
through the camp, completely surprising the guard. The 
governor, in rushing to the rescue of the guard, in the 
extreme darkness ran against an object which threw him to 
the ground with such force as to render him incapable of 
action, and probably all would have been killed had it not 
been for the deliberate courage of the two men above men- 
tioned. Capt. Pratte, of the respectable and early French 
family of St. Louis of that name, mingled his dust with the 
sands of the Gila River fifty-four years since. I believe he 
was the brother of Bernard Pratte, who figured as a St. 
Louis politician nearly half a century ago. My young friend 
Alexander Papin fell on the Arkansas River, long, long ago. 
The seat of justice of Bates County, Missouri, was named 
for this respectable French family. Antoine Chenié, who 
married Miss Pratte, of the family just named, and myself, 
had a thrilling adventure together when he was a very young 
man. I have not seen him since that journey. He may 
have sons and daughters yet living in St. Louis, fifty years 
old. If so, may the Lord bless them, for their father was 
my friend. 

Mr. Eustace, a brother-in-law of George Collier, and 
cousin, by marriage, to the Hon. J. L. D. Morrison, of St. 
Louis ; Capt. Carr, who had served under Gen. Andrew 
Jackson in his wars; Washington Chapman, of Boonville, 
a brother-in-law of Col. James Collins, who established the 
first newspaper ever published in New Mexico, and who was 
afterwards murdered in New Mexico in a manner very sim- 
ilar to the New York Nathan murder, —in company witha 
number of others, in all twelve or fifteen, — left Santa Fé for 
St. Louis in the winter of 1832-3, in possession of a large 
amount of gold and silver. They selected the route by the 
way of the Canadian Fork of the Arkansas, and supposed 
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they could avoid hostile Indians by making the trip in the 
winter season. The sequel shows that they were sadly dis- 
appointed. 

They were attacked by an overwhelming number of In- 
dians ; in a few moments every mule was shot down, and 
part of their little force killed. The survivors dug rifle- 
pits, or holes .in the ground, and made _ breast-works of 
their dead mules, saddles, and baggage. Thus protected, 
they held their position under a hail-storm of arrows and 
balls, until conquered by thirst. On a dark night, after 
supplying themselves with an abundance of powder and 
ball, and each with a few dollars in his pocket from the 
piles of gold and silver all around them, they silently stole 
out of their little fort, and directed their course over the 
limitless plains towards the settlements of Arkansas. The 
Indians did not follow them, and probably did not wish to, 
as they were soon more profitably employed in contending 
over the hoards of dollars and doubloons left by the re- 
treating foe. The sufferings -of these men were only sur- 
passed by those of the unfortunate Donner company in the 
deep snows of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in 1846. For 
sixteen days their only food was wild beans, and such roots 
and insects as they could find. Some gave up the ghost in 
despair. A man by the name of Harris, of great physical 
endurance, left the others unable to travel, and went for- 
ward ; finding a camp of Creek Indians on a hunting ex- 
cursion, he returned with temporary relief to his exhausted 
and desponding companions. I had entered the Indian 
Nation not far from where they reached the settlements, 
from the same starting-point, and hearing of their circum- 
stances, I hastened to their relief; but they had already 
found friends at Fort Gibson, and had left by steamer, by 
the way of the Arkansas River, for St. Louis. 

I have been more minute in this account for the reason 
that the friends of Mr. Eustace reside in St. Louis and the 
vicinity. The dust of John Langham, a member of the 
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noted Rector and Langham families of early St. Louis, en- 
riches the soil of the Cimaron ; and I believe the son of the 
third governor of Missouri, McNair, also occupies a lonely 
grave on the green plains, with many others that I could 
name. 

I referred to Charles and William Bent, in connection with 
an Indian battle in which we were mutually engaged. As 
the commander of that expedition, though born in Vir- 
ginia, was brought up in St. Louis from early childhood, 
and as the war with the Comanches, which has continued, 
with short intermissions, up to the present time, began only 
in the year previous, I have thought that a more minute 
account of this transaction than I have already given, and 
of the hostile demonstrations of these Indians towards 
various parties on the plains, might prove not uninteresting. 
Up to the time named, the Comanches had always been 
on the most amicable terms with the traders and trappers. 


ORIGIN OF HOSTILITIES WITH THE COMANCHES. 


Hostilities originated in the following manner: Two 
men went forward some miles in advance of their com- 
pany, and from the position in which they were after- 
wards discovered, it seems that they had lain down and had 
fallen asleep. When the company came up they were found 
dead, and from every appearance they had been murdered 
by Indians. The names of these men were Monroe and 
MeNiece. The latter was the uncle, or half-uncle of Gov. 
John C. Edwards; also of Judge Livingston Edwards, of 
Jefferson City ; also of Judge Edwards, of Greene County, 
Missouri. The creek on which these gentlemen were mur- 
dered has been known as MeNiece’s Creek since that time. 

A few days after this occurrence, about twenty Comanches 
rode up to this company with signs of friendship. The 
company fired on the Indians, and killed the most of them. 
From that day to this the Comanches have waged war 
against the whites. Previous to that time, as I have said, 
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they had been remarkably kind and friendly to the pale- 
faces. In Le Grand’s disastrous expedition from New Or- 
leans to Santa Fé, in 1826, in which he lost thirty-five or 
forty men on the plains, or more than half of his whole 
number, by thirst and starvation, the Comanches found 
several of his men in a dying condition, carried them to 
their camps, fed and clothed them, and afterwards conveyed 
them to Santa Fé, where they delivered them to the Mexi- 
can authorities without ransom. There was another com- 
pany, under the command of Capt. Means, of Howard 
County, Missouri, fifteen or twenty days in the rear of the 
company that fired upon the Indians. This party, being 
ignorant of what had occurred in advance of them, and of 
the hostility of the Indians, who had before been so friendly, 
were entirely unprepared to meet and guard against the 
calamities which soon overwhelmed them. A large band of 
Indians was encamped upon the road which the caravan 
was travelling. The company, supposing them to be 
friendly, as they: had been a few months before, rode in 
amongst them, when to their utter surprise the Indians 
commenced firing upon them. Capt. Means and several 
others fell dead at the first discharge. The mules and 
horses which did not stampede and run away were all shot 
down. The remainder of the men entrenched and fortified 
themselves, as the Eustace party did four or five vears later. 
Here they remained until they nearly perished with thirst. 
On a dark night thev abandoned their little fort, — I might 
say, ** fort of despair,’’ — each man loading himself with ail 
the money that he could carry. 

They clung to their hoards with the tenacity of life, until 
they became so weak and exhausted by starvation that they 
could bear their beloved treasure no further, when they 
buried it in the sands west of the Arkansas River. We 
found this money the following year, without a dollar miss- 
ing. Astout Englishman packed seventeen hundred silver 
dollars to the last, and declared that he would onlv surrender 
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his money with his life. From starvation, the greater part 
of the company became unable to travel. 

Two men of great constitutional endurance, one Thomas 
Ellison, of Cooper County, Missouri, and the other, Bryant, 
of Boone County, Missouri, went forward towards the settle- 
ments. At Council Grove, about one hundred and sixty 
miles from Independence, Missouri, they were so fortunate 
as to shoot a buzzard or a crow, which was probably the 
means of saving the lives of the greater part of their com- 
panions ; for, more like walking skeletons than living men, 
they reached the settlements, or met a hunting-party, and 
obtained relief for their perishing comrades. One man, 
named Herriman, had become blind from the extremity of 
his sufferings, but he still retained his consciousness ; when 
found, he was lying on his back, with a stick in his hand, 
endeavoring to beat off the prairie wolves by which he was 
surrounded, and which were trying toeathim. This man’s 
grandchildren resided some years ago in Chariton County, 
Missouri. I think the descendants of Mr. Bryant yet live 
in or about Columbia, Missouri. 

Col. Marmaduke, of Saline County, and afterwards gov- 
ernor of Missouri, was, I believe, 1 member of the company 
which fired upon the Indians ; also the famous William Sub- 
lett, the grandson of the renowned Col. Whitley, of Ken- 
tucky, who, the majority of Kentuckians claimed, killed 
Tecumseh, instead of Col. Johnson, although Johnson re- 
ceived the credit, which made him vice-president of the 
United States. Johnson himself, however, never claimed 
the honor of killing the great Indian chief. The bodies of 
Whitley and Tecumseh were found in close proximity to 
each other. 

Wm. L. Sublett, the brother of Milton, was the founder 
of the great commercial house of Robert and Hugh Camp- 
bell, of St. Louis. Col. Marmaduke was the father of 
Gen. Marmaduke of the Confederate army. 

A few days after firing upon the twenty Indians, Col. 
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Marmaduke, Milton Sublett, a Mr. Taylor, and four others, 
while out hunting, had an encounter with one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred Indians, and were only saved from cer- 
tain death by the skill and long experience of Milton Sublett 
in Indian warfare. The life and adventures of Milton Sub- 
lett would alone fill a large volume. William L., Milton, 
Saul, and Andrew Sublett were all early and noted moun- 
taineers. William L. was a prudent, economical man, and 
died rich. The other three brothers were equally reckless 
of life and money. 

The above narrative is preliminary to and explanatory of 
what follows. It was necessary, to understand the condi- 
tion of things on the plains in the spring of 1829, or I 
should not have given it; for it is exceedingly laborious for 
me to write, unless my brain is excited: then my whole life 
passes before me like a panorama, and my ideas flow much 
faster than I can write them down. And I wish it to be 
borne in mind that I never kept a memorandum or 
diary, but write entirely from memory, and of course 
have forgotten many interesting facts connected with the 
Rocky and Sierra Nevada Mountains and the plains and 
deserts ; for my wanderings have extended from Central 
America to Oregon, and from the Gulf of Mexico to Minne- 
sota. I have stated in a letter published, relating to the 
Hood family, that I believed myself the only one then living 
of all the hunters who went out from St. Louis between 
1820 and 1830, except Col. Robert Campbell, of whose 
death I had not heard at that time. Mr. Campbell was a 
much younger man than I had supposed. 

I think it not inappropriate to mention a little episode 
that occurred on board of a steamboat on the Ohio River 
thirty-two years ago, which illustrates the amiable charac- 
ter of Mrs. Campbell. On a cold, dark night a man fell 
overboard, and cried for help as he floated down the stream, 
until his voice was hushed in death. I attempted to go to 
his rescue, but they would not let me have the boat lashed 
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to the steamer. Mrs. Campbell wept for the poor stranger 
as if he had been her brother. Although I had never 
spoken to her, this manifestation of sympathy for the mis- 
fortunes of that dying man inspired me with a high respect 
for this most estimable lady. 

After the disasters to the Santa Fé and mountain cara- 
vans of 1828, few men were disposed to hazard their lives 
and fortunes on the plains. In the following year of 1829, 
however, some more daring spirits concluded to make the 
venture, as the fewer the traders the greater the profit. 
These gentlemen, amongst whom were Charles Bent, who had 
spent some years in the Rocky Mountains ; Samuel Lamb, 
a wealthy merchant; David Waldo, who had crossed the 
plains the previous year, he and Col. Marmaduke being 
messmates (he ever after retained the highest esteem 
and regard for Col. M.), and others, applied to Andrew 
Jackson, who had just been inaugurated president, for 
a military escort to accompany them to the Arkansas 
River, then the dividing line between the United States 
and the republic of Mexico. The patriotic old hero 
granted their request, and ordered Maj. Bennett Riley, 
afterwards Gen. Riley, and military governor of California, 
and as brave and noble a man as ever bore a commission, 
to report at Fort Leavenworth, and hold himself and two 
hundred men in readiness to accompany the Santa Fé cara- 
van, on notification of their departure. The company ren- 
dezvoused at Round Grove, forty miles west of the present 
town or city of Independence, Missouri. 

On the proposal of Dr. David Waldo, Capt. Charles 
Bent was unanimously chosen captain of the company, 
consisting of about sixty men, and thirty-six wagons 
freighted with goods. Maj. Riley joined us at the junction 
of the roads leading from Independence and Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

Nothing occurred worthy of note until we arrived at 
Chouteau’s Island, onthe Arkansas River. Here we bade 
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farewell to Maj. Riley and his escort, and crossed from 
the United States into Mexican territory. 

We travelled through the deep sands of the west bank 
of the Arkansas for nine miles, apprehending no danger. 
It was nearly impossible to keep the wagons closed up 
together, in consequence of the depth of the sand and the 
stalling of many teams, and our train was extended over a 
space of more than half a mile. Capt. Bent had thrown 
out sixteen men in advance and rear, to guard against sur- 
prise ; but, notwithstanding his prudent precautions, our 
surprise was complete. The Indians had concealed them- 
selves and their horses in deep ravines, and seemed to 
spring out of the ground like swarms of locusts. Their 
numbers were variously estimated at from five hundred to 
two thousand. 

It was owing to Capt. Bent’s great ability as a military 
commander that a man remained alive. I saw Charles 
Bent charge alone and check fifty Indians that had killed 
one man and were in close pursuit of another. It was in 
this surprise that this gallant act occurred. I can see him 
now as plainly as I saw him then, mounted on a large 
black horse, I think bare-headed, with his long black hair 
floating on the wind ; and I as distinctly remember his words 
of defiance when he made the charge, as though it were but 
yesterday, although they were spoken more than half a 
century ago. 

Capt. Bent was in possession of a small cannon,— the first, 
I suppose, that ever crossed the plains, unless Lewis and 
Clark carried one with them in 1804. As soon as the ar- 
tillery was brought to bear upon them, the Indians fled in 
great consternation. 

They would raise their heads above the hills and dodge 
back, like a timid man dodging a streak of lightning. 
As soon as Capt. Bent thought himself safe from attack, 
after entrenching or digging rifle-pits, he called for volun- 


teers to carry an express to Maj. Riley. So many re- 
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sponded to the call that he had to select from the number. 
He dispatched nine men on this hazardous journey of nine 
miles, through the deep sands, most of them on mules. 
They stood in the position of Cortez after burning his ships, 
for they could not escape by flight on their slow, worn-down 
mules, and their only hope was in fighting to the death. 

Does any one believe that such men as these would have 
fled, and abandoned the Prince Imperial to the mercy of 
savages? Although the hills were covered with Indians, 
they suffered the little band to pass unmolested. The gen- 
erous and noble Riley saw them approaching in the distance, 
and at once understanding the cause, Juckson-like, assumed 
the responsibility of crossing the national boundary ; and he 
had struck his tents and the advance company had entered 
the river before the message of Capt. Bent had reached him. 
His command approached so silently through the sand that 
although I, in company with another, was on picket-guard, 
they were not discovered by either of us until some moving 
object was perceived between ourselves and the entrenched 
camp. 

We supposed ourselves cut off from the company by a 
large body of Indians, and were much relieved when a mes- 
senger came from the captain giving us permission to go to 
camp and to sleep. 

Maj. Riley escorted us through the sand hills. This 
came very near proving fatal to our enterprise, as part of 
the company, deeming the danger too great to hazard life 
and property, determined to return under the protection of 
the government escort. This would have ruined all the 
traders; as the party, too weak for safety when united, 
divided could anticipate nothing but inevitable destruction. 

One hired man applied to Maj. Riley for permission to 
enlist as asoldier. The Major inquired his reason for taking 
this step. He replied, that he was afraid to go on with the 
caravan. The Major informed him that he commanded 
soldiers, and not cowards. After much discussion, through 
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the influence of Capt. Bent, Dr. Waldo, Thomas Barnes, 
and others (Mr. Lamb, the most wealthy man of the com- 
pany, having been killed in the battle just referred to ), all 
consented to go forward. The sequel will show that Capt. 
Bent became, in turn, the reliever instead of the relieved. I 
have already given some of the incidents of this expedition, 
and will not repeat them here. 

The Indians were encamped, it was said, two thousand 
strong, in a cafion on the road to Santa Fé. Therefore, after 
Capt. Young with his ninety-five hunters, who might be 
considered equal to five hundred inexperienced men, joined 
us, we abandoned the road to Santa Fé, and entered the 
settlements of New Mexico at Taos, eighty miles north of 
Santa Fé. 

The danger from Indians was considered so great that 
the Mexican government granted us a military escort, 
under Gen. Viscarro. 

On the Cimaron River a large band of Indians approached 
the escort, with an arrow tied across a spear, in the form 
of a cross, and proposed, if the Americans were sent off to 
some specified distance, to surrender their arms into Gen. 
Viscarro’s hands, and encamp with him for the night. 
The general requested Capt. Bent to remove to a certain 
point. As soon as the Americans had reached a safe dis- 
tance, the Indians commenced firing on the Mexicans, and 
instantly killed several of the officers. Capt. Bent heard 
the firing, and with the intuitive perception of an experi- 
enced Indian-fighter, at once divining the cause, rushed at 
the utmost speed to the relief of the escort, and saved them 
from a humiliating defeat, as they were taken so completely 
by surprise that they were utterly unprepared to defend 
themselves. 

Here I wish to relate a noble and heroic act on the part 
of a Pablo Indian. Whilst. Gen. Viscarro was talking to 
these Indians, a Pablo, who understood the language of the 
hostile band, discovered that they were in the act of firing, 
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and had singled out the general as one of the victims. He 
informed Viscarro of his danger, but he either did not hear 
or did not heed the warning. As the assassin fired, the 
Pablo sprang between him and his intended victim, and fell 
dead at his general’s feet. 

Permit me here to say a word as to my personal experi- 
ence among Indians: I should know something about 
the Indians, for I have been more or less connected with 
them for more than fifty years. I have been rescued by 
them from death, and I have rescued them. I have been 
found exhausted and starving, and have been hospitably 
entertained by them. I have fallen sick amongst the 
wildest tribes in America, — so wild that they went utterly 
naked. I once remained among such a tribe for thirty 
days or more, much of the time unconscious. They would 
bring me cold water and wild berries, and try to cheer me 
up; and when I recovered they assembled to bid me fare- 
well, and seemed to be much pained at parting with me. 
By the force of circumstances I have entered hostile bands, 
and although their bows were strung and their arrows set, 
no arrow pierced me. 

I might write pages of hospitalities and kindnesses re- 
ceived at the hands of the Indians. The early mountaineers, 
who knew more of Indian character than any other class of 
men, were never unnecessarily cruel to them. 

After the battle of the Cimaron, nothing occurred worth 
mentioning until the company arrived at the Arkansas 
River. Here they found that Maj. Riley, after waiting until 
he supposed that the caravan had remained in Mexico, or 
had all been killed, had left his encampment on the Arkan- 
sas about two days before their arrival at his abandoned 
quarters. 

As Gen. Viscarro was anxious to meet an American offi- 
cer, Capt. Bent sent an express to Maj. Riley, which over- 
took him about thirty miles from the Arkansas River. 
Here the major halted until the caravan and the Mexican 
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escort came up. At this encampment two days were spent 
in the mutual exchange of national and personal courtesies, 
drills, dress-parades, etc. ; and, so far as I know, this was 
the first occasion on which the troops of the two republics 
had ever meet, or exchanged military courtesies. 

It will be remembered that Spain invaded Mexico with a 
large army in 1829, and that the Mexican government issued 
an edict banishing all citizens of Spanish birth from the 
republic. Several of the wealthy and aristocratic families 
included in this banishment crossed the plains from Santa 
Fé to St. Louis that fall, under the protection of Capt. 
Bent and his caravan. I stated in the beginning of this 
paper, that after Maj. Riley had escorted the company 
through the sand hills he returned to his encampment on 
the east bank of the Arkansas River, where he was ordered 
to stay until the caravan returned from Mexico. Here he 
remained about three months, fighting Indians nearly all the 
time. He lost many of his men, and the greater part of 
his stock. One of his captains being sent out to hunt 
buffalo, in command of a large escort, fled and suffered his 
hunters to be killed by the Indians. He was afterwards 
court-martialed and dismissed from the army for cowardice. 
Capt. Bent and his small company first rescued Gen. Vis- 
carro and his Mexican command of three hundred soldiers 
from destruction, and afterwards supplied Maj. Riley with 
stock to replace the animals captured from him by the In- 
dians. Thus, as I said before, the relieved became the re- 
liever of both national escorts. Now, will any one say that 
this young captain, reared in the little French village of St. 
Louis, was not a man of splendid nerve and power, and, as 
I have always believed, a military genius of no ordinary 
character? His caution was equal to his valor. He seldom 
trusted the safety of his command to others, but at all 
hours of the night he would visit the guard and pickets, in 
order to satisfy himself that every man was awake and at 
his post. 
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From the time we parted from Maj. Riley, at the western 
terminus of the Arkansas sand hills, until we were met by 
Ewing Young and his ninety-five hunters, we seldom ob- 
tained more than three or four hours’ sleep out of the 
twenty-four; men became so worn down with toil by day, 
and watching by night that they would go to sleep and fall 
from their mules as they rode along. For forty or fifty 
days we were not permitted to take off our clothes or boots 
at night, and all slept with their pistols belted around them 
and their guns in their arms. In several instances men 
seized their knives in their sleep and struck them into the 
ground, and the men became afraid to sleep together, for 
fear of killing each other in their sleep. 

If this little narrative interests no one else, it is at least 
a tribute to the memory of my first and ablest commander. 


BENT’S FORT ESTABLISHED. 


I believe it was in 1833 that Messrs. Bent and St. Vrain 
built Fort William, or, as it was subsequently called, Bent’s 
Fort, on the Arkansas River. This afterwards became 
classic ground, from the many important events which oc- 
curred there. Here the United States troops, under com- 
mand of Gen. Kearney, encamped before their advance on 
New Mexico. Here, I believe, Col. Snively, once a citizen 
of St. Louis, and Col. Warfield, with their two or three 
hundred Texans, entered on their intended invasion of New 
Mexico in 1843. I think Kit Carson was the constant hun- 
ter for this fort from 1834 to 1842, when he left it as the 
guide of Lieut. Fremont. 


DISASTROUS EXPEDITIONS ACROSS THE PLAINS IN 1811. 


Chambers, Beard, McKnight, and some ten or twelve 
other young men set out from the little French village of 
St. Louis in the spring of 1811, crossed the plains in the 
direction of California, were captured in the northern part 
of New Mexico, in what is now the State of Colorado, and 
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couveyed to Santa Féin chains, and from thence to the city 
of Chihuahua, where they languished for nine long and 
weary years, — from 1811 to 1821, — when Mexico gained 
her independence, and set these unhappy citizens of St. Louis 
at liberty. I received these facts from Mr. Chambers more 
than fifty years since. Chambers, after his release, lived 
and died at Taos, in New Mexico. McKnight and Beard 
became wealthy, and owned the copper-mines west of the 
Rio Grande. ‘The other members of this unfortunate party I 
never knew, but I think it probable that McKnight was the 
only one that ever revisited his kindred and native land. 
Some of these young men were born and reared in Ken- 
tucky. Soon after the Chambers party left St. Louis, 
another company of young men set out from the same 
point, for the purpose of trapping in the Rocky Mountains, 
and probably intending to reach the distant coast of Cali- 
fornia. They were fitted out by Messrs. Chouteau and 
Gratiot, and commanded by Auguste P. Chouteau, 2 short 


sketch of whose life I propose to give hereafter. This party 


was also captured by Spanish authorities, and imprisoned 
for a long time in New Mexico. The account of this expe- 
dition I received from Mr. Chouteau himself. I had reached 
the Indian country from the mountains, in the most desti- 
tute condition. Col. Chouteau, notwithstanding my lice 
and rags, invited me to dine with him, and on this occasion 
gave me the history of his capture and imprisonment. This 
accomplished man died between 1836 and 1838. I think 
he has children and grandchildren yet living in St. Louis. 
Should any of his sons or daughters possess any facts 
of interest connected with his life, I should be glad to have 
them. F 


AN EXPEDITION FROM ST. LOUIS TO CALIFORNIA, 1824. 


Another small company left St. Louis, or Missouri, in 
1824. After unparalleled sufferings, they reached San 
Diego, in California. There they were thrown into prison. 
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Seven died during their gaptivity ; others, after a confine- 
ment of several years, were liberated. Ohio Patti, one of 
this party, who was a mere boy when he left Missouri, was 
permitted to go at large. After his father’s death in 
prison, he returned to his native Kentucky, and entered 
Augusta College in that State. While a student in that 
institution, his life and adventures were written by the well- 
known Timothy Flint, the biographer of Daniel Boone, and 
the author of numerous literary productions. This man, 
Ohio Patti, the last of that unfortunate expedition, left my 
camp in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, amidst the deep snows 
of the terrible winter of 1849-50; and his sister, whom I 
met in Missouri eleven years after, told me that that was 
the last account she had ever received concerning him. I 
suppose he perished in the deep snows, or was killed by the 
Indians. 

These brief and simple biographical narratives are in- 
tended to rescue from oblivion a few incidents in the lives 
of those who in early days opened the vast regions of the 
plains and Northern Mexico to the trade and commerce of 
the United States. Many of the characters of whom I 
have written were the first American explorers of California 
and Oregon, and a few of them the first American settlers 
of those new countries ; and some of them figured conspicu- 
ously in the conquest of California by the United States. 


INTERPRETATION OF GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 


In approaching this subject, which I find quite too large 
for my efforts, my first aim shall be to restrict the field of 
my essay, and provide for myself a limited space in which 
I may be able to work out some definite views. 

It is assumed that we are all acquainted with the elaborate 
system familiar tothe Greeks, of supernatural beings, related 
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to each other by various ties, the subject of numerous poems, 
and illustrated by glorious art. 

It is therefore not necessary to expatiate upon the details 
of Greek myths; but let us first inquire what a myth is. 
Worcester quotes from Fleming: ‘‘A myth is a narrative 
framed for the purpose of expressing some general truth, a 
law of nature, a moral phenomenon, or a religious idea, the 
different phases of which correspond to the turn of the nar- 
rative.”’ 

‘¢ The myth springs up spontaneously, and by a kind of 
inspiration.”’ 

John Fiske says a myth, ‘* in its origin, is an explanation 
by the uncivilized mind of some natural phenomenon, not 
an allegory, not an esoteric symbol, for the ingenuity is 
wasted which strives to detect in myths the remnants of a 
refined primeval science. And, in most cases, the originals 
of his myths were completely forgotten by the Greek.’’ 

We have been informed that the Greeks came by succes- 
sive migrations from Central Asia. They doubtless brought 
with them, in a way more or less blind, a fund of Aryan myths 
and folk-lore. These were inscribed in no book of accredited 
divine revelation, which could protect them from change. 
Their origin was in tradition; they grew with the human 
mind, and it is probable that the interpretation of them was 
modified by science and philosophy. If, therefore, we are 
asked, ‘* What was the meaning, to the mind of a Greek, of 
the myth of Phebus Apollo?’’ we should be obliged to ask, 
‘‘At what age is this Greek supposed to have lived?’’ that 
we might endeavor to find out what ideas were current at 
that period on the subject. 

Let us therefore try to place ourselves in the position of 
the Greek, and consider the various circumstances that 
would mould his thoughts, and influence his feelings and 
aspirations in religious matters. 

We shall not now linger with those writers who have 
endeavored to show how the Greek mind became what it 
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was through the influences of race, climate, geographical 
position, and the contemporary development of trade and 
government. We have simply to state the fact that it was 
of great analytic force, untiring in investigation, ever 
desirous of ** seeing or hearing some new thing.’’ Its love 
of beauty was influenced by so correct « taste and asso- 
ciated with such artistic force that a distinct and permanent 
school of plastic art was the result. A celebrated picture 
by Pouissin represents several shepherds in the spring-time 
of life and beauty, who, in wandering apart from some rustic 
féte, encounter a tomb, which interrupts their gayety and 
fixes their attention. A young man, his head ornamented 
with a garland of flowers, und a young girl seem to be lis- 
tening to the inscription deciphered by their kneeling com- 
panion, ** Et in Areadia ego.’’ One reads in their faces 
they are for the moment wholly absorbed by the thought of 
death, coming up to them thus like a sigh from the grave. 
Notwithstanding all the beauties of nature and art with which 
the Greeks were surrounded, they could not escape the inevi- 
table human struggle with the great facts of Life and Death 
and Immortality. The great forces of Nature to which 
their bodies were subject—the life-giving sun, the relent- 
less, smiling, merciless, measureless ocean, the mysterious 
springing up of seed, the motions of the heavenly bodies — 
all called for an explanation: the sources of ail power and 
growth was to be found out, — ** Can a man, by searching, 
find out God? ’’— and as they grew in knowledge and intelli- 
gence, the more urgent was their desire to divine both the 
end of all things, and, equally hidden, the beginning also. 

Cosmogonies, ‘* And in that sleep of death what dreams 
may come,’’ exercised their imagination and their philos- 
ophy. 

In considering these great questions in relation to divine 
beings, they were guided and controlled by the universal 
human necessity for religion, while their gradually develop- 


ing science and love of truth discredited views formerly 
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held. At the same time, a conservative influence was 
operative upon them, as upon ourselves in the present day. 

The result must have been a continual, more or less con- 
scious, revision of mythological matters ; in certain cases, 
old forms being retained, while new souls were put into 
them. 

We must not suppose, however, that the Greeks had only 
their hereditary mythology. Their travellers, as we may 
learn from many a curious passage in Herodotus, were in- 
ducted into Egyptian mysteries; and that the heart of 
them was laid open to philosophers at home, and deeply 
pondered over, we can scarcely doubt; and as the little 
captive Israelitish handmaid carried the tidings of her 
God to Naaman, so their slaves must have brought to the 
Greeks the knowledge of many foreign myths. 

Conservatism in mythology was strengthened in several 
ways. The old religious systems were enforced by an in- 
terested hierarchy (?). The position of the priest was digni- 
fied and influential. In the ruins of the temple of Diana of 
Ephesus have recently been found records of great trusts 
and bequests. The temples were used as treasuries ; rich 
thank-offerings were presented there, and gifts for interces- 
sion, and the priests lived by the sacrifice. Vested rights 
were established which were not likely to be suddenly di- 
verted into other channels. 

We can easily picture to ourselves how a too radical 
thinker, if he had thrown off the allegiance to his gods in- 
culcated in his childhood; if he were independent enough 
to withstand the religious influence of the priests; if he 
were bold enough to venture to attack the disposition of 
property upon established religious grounds, he might find 
himself placed in the position of a public enemy, and his 
life and fortune endangered upon a charge of blasphemy. 

There was yet another source of conservatism in the re- 
taining of myths. When, from time to time, the second 
commandment is proclaimed to us, forbidding the making of 
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graven images, and the worship of them, we are not con- 
scious of any temptation to transgress ; but we may be sure 
the command was directed against a real evil. 

The history of the wandering in the wilderness and of 
the careers of the kings of Israel gives abundant evidence 
that this error was committed. And the elaborate direc- 
tions given for the ornamentation of the tabernacle and the 
temple, seemed to be a recognition of a human want in 
worship of visible objects, at least in that age, even when 
the worship is legitimately directed. 

The Greeks had various objects of archaic art. Beside 
aerolites, possibly petrifactions and so-called freaks of 
nature, to which, from remote periods; they had been 
accustomed to pay divine honors. But in later ages, as art 
improved, and they were more imbued with the cultus of 
the human body, their sculptors represented the divinities 
under beautiful human forms. 

As God made man in His image, so men made gods in 
their own image. And although we cannot say absolutely 
that these statues were idols, and not merely representatives 
of unseen persons, we can scarcely doubt that they oc- 
casioned some mental confusion (at least among the lower 
classes) ; and as Scripture is not changeable like tradition, 
so these images gave a greater stability to the popular notions 
of the gods, and while they increased admiration, stimu- 
lated worship. 

It is possible that the influence of the excellence and 
beauty of the human form is here overestimated, and vet 
it seems to be something innate in the mind ; and, whether 
correctly or not, the notion is current that as the Greek 
Homeric heroes were quite artless in expressing their feel- 
ings without concealment, like children, so the Greek mind 
of later date was more child-like and open to such influences 
than that of the modern civilized man. Even now, 
we find interesting instances of the use of the human form 
to embody and give vitality to religious and patriotic ideas. 
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One of the most impressive objects which the modern tourist 
encounters in Europe is situated on the extensive plain near 
the city of Munich, —a colossal bronze statue of a noble 
woman, dwarfing the beholders into pigmies, representing 
there the grandeur of Bavaria. 

Can there be any doubt that the enthusiasm of the British 
sailor is stimulated by his songs of loyal belief in all-con- 
quering Britannia? And, assisted by paintings and cartoons, 
must there not arise to his mind the image of a woman of 
human shape, yet supernatural ? 

In our own national existence, a vision of Columbia, in 
moments of exaltation, has been the rallying centre of many 
patriotic emotions and aspirations. And we shall merely 
allude to the wide use of religious statues, and the Swed- 
enborgian mystery of the Maximus Homo of the universe. 

We must remember too, that the beauty of the whole 
human body was cultivated by the ancient Greeks to a 
greater extent than ever in earlier or later days; and, in 
the ideal representations of their sculptors and painters, 
would be very likely to make the esthetic sense as subser- 
vient to superstition and worship as the more generally 
used sensuous means of incense and music. 

While we recognize distinctly the growth of the myth as 
time advanced, we must also recognize a wide contemporary 
range and diversity of interpretation. Temperament, edu- 
cation, refinement, veneration, modifying the inner life of 
the individual, must have given him individual religious 
views in his aspiration and debasement. There must have 
been different class views. There must have been religious 
sceptics, and perhaps we may say irreligious sceptics. 

Fear, or pride of philosophy, must have induced conceal- 
ment of religious views, and religious mysteries were or- 
ganized, into which, through favor or for money, applicants 
were initiated, and supposed to be taught things too sacred 
for the common herd, or above its comprehension. And 
then began questions of esoteric doctrine and exoteric doc- 
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trine, —the former being the spiritual meaning that the 
philosopher or initiated person saw shadowed forth in sym- 
bol or myth, the latter being something which a common 
person could comprehend and accept with safety. 

Thus far we have given our attention chiefly to general 
considerations upon the subject and the peculiarities of the 
Greek mind, and its relation to the mythological traditions 
presented to it. Let us now take some well-known myth, 
and endeavor to cite the earlier record of it, and indicate its 
gradual development down through the ages. 

Here we find a difficulty in the absence of logical coher- 
ence in the incidents successively connected with the per- 
sonification and adventures of the mythical character. 

It-will have been perceived that I have taken the greatest 
interest in what I shall call the religious side of mythology : 
its relation to morals and the conduct of life. But in 
making any investigation into comparative mythology, 
this more important side of it is quite lost to view in a 
cloud of details, the offspring of the imagination, bearing 
relation to some striking natural phenomena, in themselves 
presenting a curious study of the unconscious development 
of the human mind, and of the similarity of its results when 
busied upon the same subject, although the individuals in- 
dulging in these flights of imagination may have chanced 
to live in widely separated lands and times. 

In endeavoring to find a prototype of Phebus Apollo, 
we go back to the solar cultus of the ancient pastoral 
Aryans. We find, however, that in other civilizations sup- 
posed to be quite distinct, as might indeed have been 
expected, the sun was regarded as a divine power. ‘* Sun- 
worship’? was ancient in Peru; the Incas made it the 
great state religion, imposing it wherever their wide con- 
quests reached, until it became the central idea of Peruvian 
life. 

‘*The culture of the old world never surpassed this 
‘*A Vedic celes- 


.° 


highest range of sun-worship in the new. 
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tial deity, Mitra, the Friend, came to be developed in the 
Persian religion into that great ruling divinity of light, the 
victorious Mithra, lord of life and head of all created 
beings.’’ He seems to be the same as the god with whom 
we are familiar in the apocryphal tale of Bel and the Dragon. 

The sun, then, appears to have been worshipped by the 
Greeks and Romans under the names of Pheebus and Apollo. 
By poets and artists he was represented as the highest ideal 
of human beauty, of immortal youth and vigor. 

We may surmise that partly on this account all social 
accomplishments were attributed to him; that he was 
especially gifted in music; that he was the god of the arts 
and sciences, and the instructor and protector of the nine 
Muses; that many love-stories are connected with his 
name, notably that of the faithful Clytie, typified by the 
sunflower. 

With these later additions to his character as a god, he 
seems gradually to have lost his original type, and the per- 
sonal Sun to whom Socrates offered a prayer was the Greek 
Helios, while the Romans worshipped Sol; and, strange to 
say, in the time of Pompey the worship of the Persian 
Mithra was introduced into Rome. 


These few brief hints from the intricate history of sun- 
worship must suffice to illustrate the descent of a Greek 
myth, its growth, and change. 


In the interpretation of Greek myths, while appreci- 
ating the beauty of the poetry and plastic art connected 
with them, we must not lose sight (it seems to me) 
of several important points which I here recapitulate 
regarding their origin, their growth, and what I may 
perhaps be allowed to call their possibilities, or the highest 
use that can be made of them. The origin of their tradi- 
tional myths must have been in early Aryan communities, 
untrained in science, philosophy, and art, but impressed 
with the great facts of nature, and struggling with the 
problems of their own lives. 
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The elements of change and growth of the myth in later 
times, as they lacked the stability of the written word, 
were the increased attainments of human knowledge and 
communications from other civilizations ; while conservative 
views were strengthened by domestic teaching to children, 
and the influence of property devoted to religious purposes, 
and the establishment of priesthoods. 

In conclusion, let us ask ourselves what influence this 
confused mass of dwellers on Olympus, leading happy, 
sensuous lives, controlled by no high morality (if we accept 
the fables of the poets), had upon the men of that day. 

We shall find that somehow, without rejecting the gods 
of their country, there were men among them who worked 
out sublime codes of morality ; that by some mental process 
Socrates could make the prayer, ‘‘ that the gods would give 
such things as are good, for they know best what are 
good ;’’ and that, although his last words directed his 
friends not to neglect a sacrifice to Asculapius, yet shortly 
before, as we are told in the Phedo, he had said: ‘*A man 
ought to be confident about his soul, who, during this life, 
has disregarded all the pleasures and ornaments of the 
body as foreign to his nature, and who, having adorned his 
soul, not with a foreign, but with its own proper ornament, 
temperance, justice, fortitude, freedom, and truth, thus 
waits for his passage to Hades as one who ix ready to 
depart whenever destiny shall summon him.”’ 

How impressive is this picture of the ancient philosopher, 
standing up an inspired figure, surrounded by the mists of 
ignorance of those dim, far-away ages, urging the Greek 
mind on and up to greater heights, to purer ideals, to search 
out the true God, ‘if haply they might feel after him and 
find him.”’ 

To me he seems the forerunner of that disciple who, 
long after, proclaimed to the Greeks on Mars Hill: 
‘* Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly worship, Him declare 
I unto you.’ * * * 
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Longfellow approaches these thoughts when he addresses 
himself to those — 


“* Whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and nature, 
Who believe that in ald ages 
Every human heart is human; 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not; 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 





MAY WE NO LONGER WORK. 


May we no longer work, maid, 
Because thou canst not dream? 
Were worlds and nature, life, made, 

That idlers might dream? 


I ply my heavy tools, maid, 
To earn my daily bread. 

I leave the dreams to fools, maid; 
At night I sleep upon my bed. 


T have an honest wife, maid, 
Who helps me now and then. 
Ive lived a chequered life, maid, 
And known all kinds of men. 


I have a dozen children, 
That play around my knee, 
Pledges of love and happiness, 
Ah, they are dear to me! 


But never have I met, maid, 
Through all my long, long days, 
One who by dreams could get, maid, 

Wherewith his bread to raise. 


“ All is vanity, vanity,’’ saith 
The preacher old and gray, 
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And the laws of life and laws of death 
Are the same unto this day. 


Corn must be raised and houses made, 
And people be clothed and fed, 

And we must work and toil, my maid, 
If we want our daily bread. 


But if vanities, follies, are still the same 
As they were in the days of yore, 

Then wake up pride and seek for fame ; 
Why may we not dream any more? 


In civilization’s magnificent train 
We see progress and freedom and right, 

And philosophers’ schemes that startle the brain, 
And religion and science and light. 


Utopias rise and Utopias fall, 
And theories crumble to dust, 

But one thing remains, o’er the ruins of all, 
Tis the toil and the work of the just. 


Then work we bravely for progress and light, 
Leave dreams to the idle and vain; 
Let us struggle and fight for humanity’s right, 
And lighten the world of its toil and its pain. 
Epwarp A. BrayLry Hopcerts. 


RAPHAEL’S MADONNA DI FOLIGNO. 


This celebrated picture was painted by Raphael, at the 
order of the pious Sigismund Conti, who was then private 
secretary of the pope, Julius II. According to one legend, 
Sigismund’s life was once greatly endangered by a meteor. 
According to another, a bombshell threatened him with 
destruction during a siege of the town of Foligno. In 
either case he attributed his escape to the Mother of Christ, 
and vowed an offering of gratitude to commemorate his 
preservation. This, then, is the immediate motive of the 
picture under consideration; and it must add no little to 
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our respect for the simple faith of that time, when we 
realize that it was capable of producing such fruit. 

Passavant, not trusting the legend entirely, considers 
that the picture ‘‘ must have been painted about 1511, for 
Sigismund Conti, private secretary of the pope, and prob- 
ably intended as an ex voto, since the donor died in the 
month of February of the following year.’ 

According to Vasari, this work was at first placed as an 
altar-piece in the church of Ara Ceeli,in Rome. Some fifty 
years afterwards, however, it was found at Foligno, ina 
convent church. It is believed to have been transferred 
thither from Rome at the instance of Anna Conti, a grand- 
niece of Sigismund. 

During the wars of Napoleon in Italy, it was carried 
away by the French to Paris. It had been painted on 
wood (like so many other of Raphael’s pictures), and 
was by this time in great danger of being lost altogether 
from the decay of the material. But human ingenuity is 
equal to many an emergency, and this picture was success- 
fully transferred to canvas? by M. Haquin and ‘ restored ”’ 
by M. Roser, of Heidelberg. 

Finally, after the treaty of peace of 1815, it was returned 
to Italy, but not to Foligno. It has, since that date, formed 
one of the treasures of the Vatican. 

After this brief history of the picture, we may proceed 
with its description, and with such interpretation of it as has 
occurred to us. 

In the upper part of the picture, seated on clouds, is the 
Madonna. She is surrounded by a multitude of angels. 
The infant Jesus appears to be stepping down from her 
knee to the cloud, while she sustains Him with her left arm, 
and draws a light band of drapery about Him with her 


! Raphael d’ Urbin et son Pere Giovanni Santi, par J. D. Passavant. Edition 
Frangaise. II., 111. 

2 A very interesting account of the process employed is given in the appen- 
dix to the work of Passavant already referred to. 
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right hand. Both look down benevolently upon the 
donor, who kneels upon the earth in the right foreground of 
the picture, reverently presses his palms together, and looks 
up with an expression of profound seriousness and humility. 
Just behind him stands St. Jerome, who places one hand 
upon the donor’s head, and extends the other witha gesture 
which, combined with the upward look toward the divine 
personages above, plainly indicates that he is commending 
to them the donor and his gift. In the left foreground St. 
Francis kneels, looking upward in adoration, holding the 
cross in his left hand and pointing outward with his right 
to the people supposed to be assembled in front. Behind 
him, again, stands John the Baptist, who holds the usual 
reed cross in his left hand, looks outward to the assembled 
multitude, and points with his right hand toward Christ 
above. Between these groups we see a wonderously beau- 
tiful angel-boy holding a tablet, and looking upward. 
Finally, in the background of the simple landscape is rep- 
resented, or rather indicated, a city — perhaps Foligno — 
above which a meteor-like object is seen to be falling, while 
over all these there extends a rainbow. 

To arrive at a proper interpretation of the picture, it will 
be well to inquire, first, why the particular personages here 
represented should be chosen and grouped together as we 
see them. 

It was in accordance with the custom of those times that, 
in a picture intended as a votive offering, the donor should 
himself appear as one of the personages,— his humility being 
indicated by his subordinated position, and his reverential 
attitude and gesture. In the picture we are considering, 
the humility of the donor is still further emphasized 
by the introduction of St. Jerome, who is seen perform- 
ing the office of commending the donor and his gift. 
Why St. Jerome was chosen to occupy such a position in 
this picture is thus accounted for by Mrs. Jameson: ‘The 
patron saint of the donor, St. Sigismund, was a king and a 
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warrior, and Conti might possibly think that it did not accord 
with his profession as an humble ecclesiastic to introduce 
him here. The most celebrated convent of the Jeronomites 
in Italy is that of St. Sigismund, near Cremona, placed 
under the special protection of St. Jerome, who is also in a 
general sense the patron of all ecclesiastics ; hence, perhaps, 
he appears here as the protector of Sigismund Conti.’’! 

The presence of St. Francis, again, is accounted for 
by the fact that the picture appears to have been intended 
for (as it was actually placed in) the Church of Ara Ceeli, 
at Rome ; and this church belonged to the Franciscans. 

As for John the Baptist, no conjecture seems needed 
to account for his appearance in a picture of which Christ 
and the Madonna form the central object of interest. He 
is the forerunner of Christ, and thus is perpetually repre- 
sented in pictures which portray the childhood of Jesus ; 
just as John the Disciple constantly reappears in represen- 
tations of scenes belonging to the maturity of the Master. 

But there appears to us to be a still firmer thread of con- 
nection than that above indicated to justify the grouping of 
these particular personages in a single picture. The char- 
acter and office of the donor afford the hint which enables 
us to seize and to follow out this clew. Conti was a man dis- 
tinguished for learning. He was a writer of note, as well 
as a patron of letters and of art. In addition to this— 
perhaps, rather, in consequence of this—he was private 
secretary of the famous Pope Julius II. Who, of all the 
saints, so appropriate to appear as the patron of this schol- 
arly donor of a votive offering to the Mother of Christ as 
was St. Jerome, the scholarly translator of the Bible ; and 
who also appears in Raphael’s +‘ Madonna of the Fish,’ 
and in Correggio’s ‘* Madonna with the Infant Christ and 
St. Jerome,’’ in such connection as would strongly suggest 
the thought of his being in a certain sense the familiar 


1 Legends of the Madonna, p. 218. By Mrs. Jameson. Boston, 1875. 
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secretary of the youthful Christ himself? But Conti was 
no less devout and humble than scholarly. This phase 
of his character is reflected and intensified in the ecstatic 
St. Francis. Again, St. Jerome spent many years in the 


seclusion of the desert, meditating on the mysteries of the 
Word ** which was made flesh, and dwelt among us.’’ Thus 
it is evident that no other personage of Christian history could 
so well serve to balance him in a picture like the present, as 
he who was ‘‘ the voice of one crying in the wilderness: 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make His paths straight.”’ 
St. Jerome, it is true, was learned and reflective ; while 
the Baptist was fiery and prophetic. The former inter- 
preted, while the latter predicted. But the purpose both of 
the prophet and of the interpreter was the same, namely, 
to direct the thoughts of men to Him in whose name is 
centred the infinite Ideal toward which all mankind are 
to aspire. So, also, we may find contrast as well as 
likeness between Conti and St. Francis. Conti is an active 
man, who enters heartily upon the duties of the life into 
the midst of which he is thrown. He proves his faith by 
his works. St. Francis, on the contrary, is an enthusiast, 
who proves his faith by sacrifice and utter self-renuncia- 
tion.’ 

Seeing, now, that these characters have an essential, and 
not merely an accidental relation to one another, we may 
proceed to consider how the artist has brought them to- 
gether in this picture so as to cause their characteristics to 
heighten its significance in the greatest measure. 

Beginning with Conti again, we see in his attitude, ges- 
ture, und countenance the expression of mingled gratitude 
and supplication, — gratitude for deliverance from perils ; 


supplication that his offering may be accepted, and that the 


1 Mrs. Jameson’s account of St. Francis, in her “‘ Legends of the Monastic 
Orders,” p. 278, is excellent. Still better is that given in the Rev. J. Baring 
Gould’s “ Lives of the Saints.”” See volumes devoted to October (2d ed.), L, 
68. 
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favor of this superhuman mother and of her Divine Son may 
be secured to him for the future. He has devoted his own 
life to honest labors. He has done what he could. He has 


even encouraged, and, so far as within his means, com- 
manded the best work of others. He has put his gains, to- 
gether with the artistic aspirations which he could not himself 
directly realize, into the crucible of « loftier genius, and has 


by this means secured an object, which, he trusts, may not be 
found unworthy the approval and acceptance of the lofty 
personage to whom he presents it. This phase is brought 
into especial distinctness by the office which St. Jerome is 
made to perform in the group. He emphasizes the humble 
ecclesiastic’s claim to recognition precisely on account of 
his deeds. This side of the picture, then, brings out with 
great force the importance and value of human endeavor, 
and is of no less significance in this respect than from the 
stand-point of artistic consistency involved in the more 
immediate motive of the picture. 

On the other hand, it appears on first view that the office 
both of John the Baptist and of St. Francis is wholly con- 
trasted with the conception involved in the group we have 
just been considering. St. Francis implores attention, not 
to the deed of this or that individual, but to the vast 
multitude of men that wander in the midst of manifold perils, 
and are thus in unspeakable need of 1 Redeemer. The Bap- 
tist, again, looks intently outward to the multitude, and 
points with his right hand to Christ, as if he would still 
repeat to all men the words, ‘* Behold the Lamb of 
God !”’ 

It would thus appear that the donor, with the saint who 
commends him to the divine favor, would simply represent 
the phase of the particular, where the individual seeks his 
own good, and is not concerned with any wider interest ; 
while the Baptist and St. Francis would add the phase of 
the universal, in that their thoughts embrace all men. And 
yet, a little further reflection shows that each of these sub- 
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ordinate groups involves both the universal and the par- 
ticular. Doubtless Conti is represented as seeking his own 
individual welfare, and thus far we have the phase of the 
particular ; but he bases his plea for his future well-being 
precisely upon the ground of a worthiness which he most 
humbly, and yet most unmistakably, assumes himself to 
have attained through his deeds, — deeds which may be in- 
significant enough when viewed solely with reference to 
their more immediate external results, but which are of 
priceless value to him individually, in that they have been 
the steps in the process of his own spiritual development. 
One becomes what one does. Deeds make the man. The 
individual aspires to the divine Ideal, and steadily makes 
his approach toward — that is, progressively realizes within 
himself — that Ideal through the rational endeavors of his 
own life. Thus the individual man brings into renewed 
reality the universal Spirit through the particular deeds of 
his own life-struggle. At each step of this victorious on- 
ward march, man finds that his power to apprehend the 
Divine has increased, and he feels a corresponding growth 
of confidence that his endeavors must meet with Divine ap- 
proval. This is portrayed with admirable truth, as well as 
simplicity, in the countenance of Conti, who, with all his 
humility, still looks up with a calmness and confidence that 
van only -be the fruit of a life of honest and successful 
struggle in the cause of truth and right. It is thus that 
the donor appears to us, not merely as a self-seeking, iso- 
lated individual, but rather as an individual who bases his 
claim to recognition and favor precisely upon the fact that 
he has in some measure embodied the essence of the Uni- 
versal Spirit in his own life-work, and hence has himself 
transcended his own merely immediate individuality so far 
as to become a universal and infinite —that is, self-cen- 
tred and self-limited — spirit, who reflects or images the 
Divine, and hence cannot but be acceptable to the Divine. 
But just as, in the one case, the particular is found to 
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imply and to have its validity in the universal ; so, on the 
other, we shall, as already intimated, find the universal 
necessarily involving the particular. The two sides of the 
picture are indeed complementary to one another, while 
their perfect unity is found in the realized divine Ideal to- 
ward which both aspire, and which is here pictorially indi- 
cated by the infant Christ. 

Let us consider this side of the picture a little more in 
detail. The Baptist points to the realized universal Ideal,— 
to the Redeemer, — and directs the attention of men to Him. 
Nevertheless this *‘ attention’’ of men is not to be, cannot 
possibly be, a merely passive affair. A Redeemer on the 
one hand necessarily implies a consciousness of the need of 
a Redeemer on the other. Men must first arrive at a clear 
comprehension of the Divine Ideal before they can possess 
full consciousness of their own insufficiency. Only when 
man awakes to a keen sense of the immeasurable contrast 
between what he is and what he ought to be, can he experi- 
ence that ‘* repentance not to be repented of,’ and which 
constitutes an essential phase of the struggle for a perfected 
existence. It is thus that ‘* awakening,’’ as an intellectual 
activity, is followed by ‘‘ repentance ”’ as an activity of the 
emotions ; while both phases blend together in ‘* conver- 
sion,’’ which is the self-summoning of the whole force of 
the spirit, as the will, to correct and complete itself, — to 
realize within itself the Divine Ideal. These are the funda- 
mental phases of redemption, which, in one form or an- 
other, have always been, and must ever be insisted upon. 

St. Francis, again, has his gaze fixed upon the Divine 
Ideal. -The Divine is the source and cause of all excellence, 
of all power, of all reality (for evil is only negation). It 
is Divine Power that creates, Divine Love that preserves, and 
Divine Reason that illuminates the human soul, — ** leads it 
into all truth.’’ Conversion, then, is a double process, 
having a twofold result. On the one hand, man finds him- 
self in the Divine; that is, he discovers that he himself, with 
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the world in general, can only be accounted for as a product 
of the Divine Activity. On the other hand, man discovers the 
Divine in himself; in other words, he discovers that his 
own nature, involving as it does, reason, sensibility, and 
will, is, in its possibilities, a perfect reflection or image of 


the Divine. Thus man comes to know more and more per- 


fectly his own ultimate Ideal, and hence becomes more and 
more profoundly impressed with the fact that his is an infi- 
nite destiny. The vital significance of immortality is found 
to be, that it consists of an eternal struggle qn the part of 
sach individual to realize within himself this ultimate Ideal 
of all. It appears, then, that while this side of the pic- 
ture emphasizes the universal phase, it also, as already sug- 
gested, involves the particular; and these phases are here 
so brought together as to show that the individual human 
spirit attains to higher degrees of completeness by realizing, 
through its own particular experiences, more and more pro- 
found phases of the universal Ideal. 

Thus this whole picture suggests to us this central 
thought: that all valid human interests centre in and re- 
ceive their vitality from the Divine, as the complete embodi- 
ment of all those lofty conceptions that constitute the 
legitimate ideals for all healthy human endesvor ; just as, 
on the contrary, all spiritual excellence is to be attained by 
the individual only through his own most earnest effort. 

But we have still to notice a further marked contrast 
between the two groups of the lower portion of the picture. 
The rude, wild, haggard appearance of the Baptist has often 
been pointed out. It is, indeed, one of the most striking 
features of the picture, considered externally. This figure 
is in marked contrast with the far more composed and 
dignified St. Jerome.’ So also, St. Francis, kneel- 


' The St. Jerome of this picture has also been severely criticised by Kuger 
(See “ Hand-book of Painting in Italy,”’ ed. Eastlake, IL, 380), as having a 
* fretful expression ” of countenance. On the contrary, the knitting together 
of the brows, which gives the expression complained of, might better be under- 
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ing and leaning forward, is in a state of unstable equili- 
brium; while Conti stands quite upright on his knees, with 
the appearance of substantial firmness. It thus appears 
that, in accordance with what has alreadv been said, we 
have here the strong contrast between the agitation that 
attends prophecy and infinite longing on the one side, and 
the self-centred calmmess that accompanies fulfilment and 
interpretation (that is, intellectual comprehension ) on the 
other. Viewed in this light, indeed, the rude appear- 
ance of the Baptist and the somewhat strained look 
and attitude of St. Francis are perfectly consistent with, 
and aid materially in emphasizing the central significance of 
the picture. Indeed, the criticisms usually made upon these 
figures have reference for the most part to the technical 
side, rather than to the side of the significance of the picture ; 
and we cannot do otherwise than agree with Passavant, for 
example, when he says that the arm of the Baptist ‘‘ is so 
defective that we must suppose the design to have been 
spoiled in the restoration.’”? 

As to the upper group, in which the unity of the picture is 
found, we must also assent to the criticism of Passavant and 
others, that the Madonna here appears rather as a gracious 
woman than as the semi-divine Mother of Christ ; while the 
Child’s attitude seems more studied than is the wont with 
Raphael’s representations of the Infant Christ. And yet, 
who else than Raphael has ever painted a Madonna and 
Child that better expresses elevated womanly character 
and child-like innocence and simplicity than does this? Nor 


must we omit to notice the throng of angels surrounding 
this group. The very clouds melt into smiling faces, which 
answer our gaze and hint to us that even the minutest 


stood as the natural result of the recluse coming out from his darkened cell 
and attempting to’ look up in the full light of the open sky. The expression 
is not one of fretfulness, but purely involuntary. Raphael made no such 
blunders as the one here supposed. 

1 Raphael d’Urbin et Son Pere Giovanni Santi, IL, 110. 
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atoms that go to make up the vapors surrounding the earth 
are in a degree instinct with the life that throbs through the 
universe, and that each of these atoms gives back a reflected 
gleam of the Intelligence that rules the world. 

No one could fail to be charmed with the radiant beauty 
of the angel-boy that stands on the earth between the lower 
groups. Much doubt has, however, been expressed as to 
the significance of the tablet which he holds in his hands. 
It is said that an inscription was originally painted upon it. 
This has, however, long since become illegible, and no 
clew to it can now be found. Nevertheless, there seems to 
us very little that is hazardous in the conjecture that this 
tablet is intended as a symbol representing the offering 
which the donor is here in the act of making. Indeed, 
were such asymbol wholly wanting, the very motive for the 
assembling of these personages would utterly fail. It con- 
stitutes the key to the immediate significance of the picture. 
Moreover, it is a simple, naive, and yet a telling stroke of 
the genius of Raphuel that he should represent a seraph as 
descending from the skies to seize on earnest human deeds 
and hold them aloft for the approval of the Divine. Noble, 
beautiful deeds are letters of introduction that admit their 
doers to celestial company. 

But we have, finally, to give a moment’s attention to the 
simple landscape which forms the background of the 
picture. We see in the distance a city. A meteor-like 
object is falling toward it, while a rainbow stretches above 
the whole. The city is usually considered to be Foligno, and 
the meteor to refer to the legend of the miraculous escape ot 
Conti, while the bow is thought to suggest the supremacy of 
Divine order over the (seemingly) accidental in nature. 
This is well; but the significance can scarcely terminate in 
this vague, general conception. The city is the symbol 
of civilization; and where civilization is, there the bow 
that tells of promised, as well as of realized order and 
regularity appears. Occasionally meteoric flashes of ca- 
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price may threaten destruction, but these are dissipated by 
their own passage through the dense atmosphere of a highly 
complex social world. It is in the external institutions of 
the social world, indeed, that man gives proof of the extent 
to which he has realized within himself the fulness of the 
inner world of the spirit; just as, on the contrary, it is 
only through those institutions that this realization can ac- 
tually take place. 

We have thus traced out what appears to us to be the 
central significance of this picture, and have found that 
every feature of it emphasizes the conception that man be- 
comes, and can only become really what he is ideally, 
through a life of earnest and persistent struggle. 

Wim M. Bryant. 


THE LASS WITH LOCKS OF GOLD. 


I. 


Now evening’s shade is growing gray, 
The day is growing old; 

The shepherd boy is calling loud, 
His flock to welcome fold. 

This done, he stands in waiting for 
The lass with locks of gold. 


Il. 


And thus spake he, ‘‘ Like robber bold, 
I'll hide behind this tree, 

Till trippingly, with pail of milk, 
Comes pretty Maidie Lee; 

But suddenly I’ll steal, i’ faith, 
From Maidie kisses three. 


It. 


And long he waited patiently, 
But no one did appear; 

And oft he peeped with eager eyes 
To see if she were near; 
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But though the night was gathering fast, 
No footsteps did he hear. 


IV. 


The dawn of day was glowing clear, 
The night was growing old, 

When mournfully! oh mournfully! 
The village bells all tolled! 

For cold and still in death did lie 
The lass with locks of gold. 


THE TOMB OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


The wandering student turns his feet towards Aix la 
Chapelle, the birthplace and the tomb of the greatest man 
of medieval times, with an interest and a sense of the 
reality of the past suggested by few of the spots to which 
his pilgrimage may lead him. 

Forty miles from Cologne, and less than ninety from Brus- 
sels, the town may be visited and its most interesting things 
seen with but little expenditure of time, so precious to the 
hurried traveller. And yet but few, comparatively, of the 
crowd of tourists who go within an hours’ ride of this old 
capital of the Karlings think it worth their while to go 
aside from the beaten track and take a day there. We have 
often been met with the surprised remark, upon saying 
something of our glimpse of Aix la Chapelle, ‘*What! did 
you go there? What in the world is there in that modern 
town to see?’’ Let us briefly consider some of the reasons 
why it is worth one’s while to turn aside and give a day to 
the favorite city of Charlemagne. ‘‘Aix la Chapelle,’’ 
writes a lively Frenchman, ‘‘ for the sick man is a mineral 
fountain, warm, cold, iron, sulphurous ; for the tourist it is 
a country of balls and concerts; for the pilgrim, it is the 
treasury of great relics, which are shown only once in seven 
years ; for the antiquarian, it is a school of noble maidens, in 
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charge of an abbess, succeeding a convent built by St. 
Gregory, son of Nicephorus, emperor of the East; for the 
hunter, it is the old valley of wild boars; for the manu- 
facturer, it is a spring of water suitable for the washing 
of wool; for the merchant, it is a shop of cloth, of cash- 
mere, of needles, and of pins; for him who is neither mer- 
chant, nor manufacturer, nor hunter, nor antiquary, nor 
pilgrim, nor tourist, nor sick man, it is the city of Charle- 
magne.’ 

It is the city of Charlemagne that we wish to visit now. 
The modern town has little to remind us of antiquity, with 
its broad, handsome streets, fine buildings, and busy crowd. 
The relics of a thousand years ago are few, and our interest 
centres in the Dom or minster near the market-place. 
So we pass with but a hurried glance the old ramparts 
and remains of the old gates, the famous baths of mineral 
water, and the attractive shops, and seek the church whose 
dome rises high in the distance, — the tomb of Charles the 
Great. We stand before the western facade, and see a 
door-way of the time of Louis XV., of a bluish granite. 
The doors are of bronze, of the eighth or ninth century. 
Above in the centre rises a bold tower-like structure, flanked 
on either side by towers containing stair-ways. At the 
right of the entrance may be seen a pine cone of Roman 
bronze, placed upon a pedestal or pillar of granite. To the 
left, upon another block, appears a brazen wolf, turned 
toward the passers-by with open mouth and teeth set. 

Many years ago, runs the legend, the people of Aachen 
wished to build a church. They laid the foundations, 
raised the walls, put the timbers in place, and the work 
made fine progress for six months. Then money failed. 
The senate assembled, talked, consulted. The workmen 
deserted the rising structure ; the grass, brambles, and moss 
were already taking possession of the newly cut stones of 
the abandoned building. The senate and the city fathers 
were in great distress. As they were in the midst of their 
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deliberations, a stranger, utterly unknown to any, entered. 
He was tall and of fine presence. 

‘*Good morning, citizens,’’ said the new-comer, ‘** what 
is the matter? Does your church weigh upon your heart? 
Do you not know how to finish it? They tell me you are 
out of money. Behold!’’ And through the open window 
he showed the senators a great wagon at the entrance of 
the town-hall. The chariot was drawn by ten yoke of oxen, 
and guarded by twenty Africans, armed to the teeth. One 
of the paymasters went to the wagon with the strange gen- 
tleman, took one of the bags with which it was loaded, 
returned to his companions, and emptied it before 
them. It was full of gold. ‘*Who are you?’”’ was the ery. 
** My dear old stupids, Iam he who has money. Do you 
want more? I dwell in the Black Forest. I have mines 
of gold and of silver, and bushels of gems. But Iam aman 
of simple tastes; I am tired of it all. There is a million of 
gold pieces. Do you want it?’’ ‘* Well, yes,’’ said the 
senate. ‘* We will finish our church.”’ ‘* Very well; but 
hold, — one condition.’’ ‘* What, my lord?’’ ** Finish your 
church, citizens — take all this money; but promise me in 
return the first soul that shall enter your new building 
when the bells shall ring at the consecration.”’ 

‘You are the devil!’’ cried the senate. ‘* You are a 
set of fools!’’ replied the stranger. The senators began 
to shake with fear and to cross themselves. But, con- 
tinues the legend, the devil has brains; that is why he is 
the devil. Laughing to himself, he turned the clinking 
pieces of money over in his hand, and their fear was soon 
quieted. The bargain was made. ‘ After all,’’ said he, 
‘it is I who lose by the bargain. You have your million 
and your church. I have only one poor soul. Some 
witch of a hypocrite, perhaps, who will pretend devotion, 
and who will want to he the first to enter the church. 
Come, my good friends, the million for you, —the soul for 
me; is it settled?’’ 
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‘* After all,’’ meditated the senators, ‘‘we are very 
lucky that he was satisfied with one soul. He might, if he 
would look around him a little, take all the souls in the 
town.’’ 

The senators solemnly swore before they went home, to 
tell no one ; but every one of them, the same night, told his 
wife. So when the church was finished, everybody in the 
city knew the secret, and no one wanted to enter the 
church. This was an embarrassment as great as the lack 
of money had been. The church was built, but no one 
could be induced to set foot upon its threshold. The senate, 
the bishop, the chapter, the monks in the convent, all 
were unable to suggest a way out of the trouble. At last 
an old monk said, ‘‘ You indeed owe a soul to the devil, 
but it was not stipulated what sort of a soul it should be. 
After a long chase, a wolf has this morning been taken 
alive in the valley. Make this wolf enter the church. The 
devil will have to be content with that.’’ 

‘* Bravo!’’ said the senate. ‘* There’s a monk of wit for 
you!”’ 

The next morning, at dawn, the bells rang. ‘* What!”’ 
said the citizens, ‘‘ this is the day for the consecration of 
the church. But who will dare to enter first? I will not!’’ 
‘*Nor I!’? **Nor I!’’ “Nor I!’’ was heard on all 
sides. They gathered in front of the church in crowds, 
The senate and the chapter were before the door. The 
wolf was brought in a cage; at given signal, they opened 
at once the doors of the cage and those of the church. The 
wolf, frightened by the crowd, saw the church empty and 
leaped into it. Imagine the rage of the evil one when he 
found that he had seized a wolf. But he had to acknowl- 
edge himself beaten, and disappeared with the sound of a 
tempest. ‘* This is why,’’ add the old story-tellers, ‘+ that 
at the left of the church door has been placed the wolf’s 
figure in bronze, and at the right a pine cone, which stands 
for his poor soul, so stupidly bargained for by Satan.”’ 
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This front, with its mingling of styles of architecture, with- 
out any real affinity or proper order, is not at all impressive. 
If, however, we approach it from the north or south the effect 
is far different. Then the lofty roof of the choir, built in 
the fourteenth century, appears in all its boldness and 
beauty ; and the rich work upon the balustrades at the side, 
the odd variety of the gargoyles, the fine large windows, 
and toward the west the dome rising above the old, the 
original church of Charlemagne, all make a very remark- 
able and interesting sight. We enter by a door in one of 
the little chapels near the west portal. We find ourselves 
standing under the dome, in the midst of an octagonal nave, 
the sides of which rise in four stories. The two lower, run- 
ning over the side aisles, ure covered with bold, intersecting 
vaults. The third is open to the roof, and above are eight 
windows lighting the dome in the centre. In earlier days 
a small semi-circular altar stood at the east side. In the 
middle of the fourteenth century the present choir was 
built «id the altar was removed. Formerly this nave was 
covered with a smaller, lower dome, and this was decorated 
with a painting of the Saviour in the act of benediction, on 
a starry ground. This and other adornments of the inte- 
rior were of Italian workmanship, as also were the doors of 
bronze leading into one of the chapels, now in a good state 
of preservation. The arches supporting the galleries are 
excellent examples of the German round-arch style. The 
columns are of marble, brought thither from Ravenna and 
the eastern shores of the Adriatic. Casting the eye up- 
ward, we see hanging over the space below a massive gilt 
candelabrum presented by the famous Frederick Redbeard. 
We look down, and in a marble slab under our feet are cut 
the words Carolo Magno. We are standing immediately 
above the place where, for more than three hundred and 
fifty years, sat in solemn state the embalmed body of the 
dead emperor. The church was really built by Charles for 
his tomb, a fact which accounts for its peculiar shape and 
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arrangement. We are told that his body, washed and em- 
balmed, was the very day of his death placed in the vault 
under the dome, seated upon a marble throne overlaid with 
gold, clad in imperial robes, bearing the sceptre in his hand. 
On his brow was placed a diadem of gold set with jewels ; 
on his shoulders was laid the mantle of the emperor; by his 
side was placed the sword, called Joyeuse, which he had 
often wielded in battle; and upon his knee was laid the 
book of the Gospels. The pouch of the pilgrim, which he had 
always worn while alive, was still fastened to his girdle. 
They filled the tomb with aromatic spices, with balm, with 
musk, with gold. Then the sepulchre was closed and 
sealed ; over the entrance was the image of Charles, and this 
inscription: ** Within this tomb lies the body of Charles, 
the great and orthodox emperor, who gloriously extended 
the kingdom of the Franks, and governed it happily for 
forty-seven years. None can tell the lamentation and the 
mourning for him throughout all the earth. Among the 
heathen, even, he is wept for as the father of the world.”’ 
There, undisturbed, sat in kingly state the dead Charles, 
for one hundred and eighty-six years. In the year 1000, 
A. D., Otto III., a successor of Charlemagne in the imperial 
title, opened the vault, and the sepulchre and the body of the 
emperor were lighted up by the glare of torches, Whether 
the act was that of a worshipper at the grave of one who 
had but a few years before been canonized by the pope, or 


the wanton desecration of a sacred place by a party of 
revellers, authorities differ. All agree, however, in saying 


y 
> 
that the awful sight which greeted the eyes of the young 
monarch was never forgotten ; and when he died, far away 
in Italy, it was his last wish that his body might be taken 
to his German capital and laid near the tomb of his 
great predecessor. We go up the steps leading to the 
choir, and just before us we see the name, Otto J/J., cut in 
the stone floor above his grave. Otto died while trying 


to keep some resemblance of imperial power in the seat of 
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the old Roman dominion. A German writer has given us 
a glimpse of the last days of the voung emperor. As he 
found that his end was near, he thought of his far-off Ger- 
man capital, and of the awful tomb whose mysteries he had 
violated, and he cries : — 


** Oh, Rome! where all my blossoms withered like leaflets dry, 
It is not meet the Czsar’s dust within thy walls should lie: 


They would cast my ashes to the winds, who cast their faith away ; 
By the great Charles at Aachen, my bones I charge ye lay. 


For the true palms wave only there, where his bold standards fly; 
All in imperial vestments the Cesar sat on high. 


Ah me! how dared I open his sacred grave, and how 
Dared I to touch the laurels that shadowed-o’er his brow! 


Oh, friends! cease your lamenting, and take me thence I pray, 
And with your gleaming weapons, for my funeral car make way. 


Cover my grave with roses, my grave so early won; 
And lay the deedless man beside the man who most has done.” 


His dying wish was respected, and his remains laid fifty 
paces from the body of Charles. 

Turning to our right, we are shown by the sacristan a 
most exquisitely carved pulpit, adorned with gold. This is 
a work of the eleventh century, given to the church by 
Henry II. The sight of the old octagonal nave, viewed 
from the steps of the choir, is strange and interesting. 
From that position its antiquity is much more apparent 
than from the floor below. At length, by a narrow, wind- 
ing staircase, trod for centuries by kings, emperors, and 
many illustrious men, we reach the gallery, and leaning on 
the iron balustrade, a relic of the time of the Karlings, we 
survey the whole church. 

The Romanesque arches and pillars above and below us ; 
the Gothic choir, rising from the older architectural style ; 
the eagle of bronze, a gift of Otto III., in the middle of the 
choir, just in front of his tomb, now used as a reading-desk ; 
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the gilded chandelier above, —all are full of suggestions of 
centuries gone by. This gallery, called the Hochmiinster, 
contains the most interesting of all the remains of the Car- 
lovingian emperors. Here, facing the choir, stands the very 
marble throne on which the body of Charles sat while in 
the crypt below. This chair, rather than throne, is low 
and broad, made of four slabs of marble, smooth and free 
from the work of the sculptor. The slabs are fastened 
together by iron bands. The seat-of the throne is made of 
an oaken plank, covered with a cushion of red velvet. Six 
steps, two of granite and four of marble, lead to this. The 
sacristan removes the cover of wood which protects the 
throne from injury, and we are even allowed to mount the 
steps and seat ourselves ia the chair used at the coronation 
of thirty-six emperors, beginning with Frederick Barba- 
rossa and ending with Ferdinand I. 

The body of Charlemagne remained undisturbed, after 


Otto III., until the great Barbarossa, in the year 1165, wish- 
ing to obtain this marble throne for his coronation cere- 


mony, entered the tomb by the bronze gates which are now 
seen at the entrance of the church. ‘* It must have been a 
strange and dreadful moment,’’ writes one, ‘‘ when this 
man, wearing a crown, found himself face to face with this 
corpse, likewise crowned, —the one in all the majesty of 
empire, and the other in all the majesty of death. The 
soldier vanquished the shades of death, —the living robs the 
dead. The church keeps the skeleton; Barbarossa takes 
the marble chair, and this chair, in which had sat the dead 
Charles, became the throne on which was to be crowned for 
four centuries the imperial greatness.”’ The body of 
Charles, taken from the chair, was laid in a sarcophagus of 
Parian marble, in which his feet had rested in the tomb. 
This sarcophagus is by some said to be the one in which the 
body of Augustus Cesar was for atime laid. In the next 
century after Frederick, the bones of Charles were again 
disturbed. Taken from the marble coffin, they were de- 
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posited in a reliquary of gold and silver, and placed in the 
treasury of the church, where we are shown to-day that and 
many other objects of interest of the time of Charlemagne 
and his successors. The marble sarcophagus, too, is to be 
seen in one of the chapels. Upon its side is beautifully 
carved, in relief, the rape of Proserpine. The work is done 
with vigor and grace, and well repays careful study. 


It has been mentioned by historical writers as a remark- 
able coincidence that just one thousand years after the death 
of Charlemagne, and the consequent collapse of his king- 


dom, fell the empire of Napoleon, who tried to be thought a 
second Charlemagne. 

In that fatal year, 1814, the allied sovereigns visited the 
tomb of the great Charles. Frederick William of Prussia 
mounted two of the marble steps, and had the guide explain 
to him the details of the coronation of the German emperors. 
Alexander of Russia and Francis of Austria listened in 
silence. Ten years before, Napoleon and Josephine had 
entered the Hochmiinster to see the famous relic. Jo- 
sephine was seized with a desire to sit upon the throne of 
the emperors, and by permission of her husband mounted 
the marble steps. While she sat there, Napoleon stood 
below, silent and uncovered before the chair of Charle- 
magne. 

‘¢ One day, I doubt not,’’ writes a famous French author, 
‘¢a pious and holy thought will come to some king or em- 
peror. He will take Charlemagne from the reliquary where 
the sacristans have put him, and will replace him in his 
tomb. He will religiously bring together all that remains 
of this great skeleton. He will give back to him his Byzan- 
tine crypt, his bronze doors, his Roman sarcophagus, his 
marble chair, taken from its wooden covering and adorned 
with fourteen plates of gold. He will place again the Car- 
lovingian crown upon that skull, the ball of empire in that 
hand, the mantle of cloth of gold upon those bones. The 
brazen eagle will proudly take his place again at the feet of 
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this master of the world. Around the platform will be 
arranged all the treasures of the goldsmith’s art, and dia- 
monds, as the furniture and the coffers of this last chamber 
of royalty. And then — since the church wishes us to look 
upon our saints under the form which death has given 
them — by some narrow window in the thickness of the 
wall, and crossed with bars of iron, by the light of a lamp 
hung from the vault of this sepulchre, the kneeling visitor 
may see, above these four white steps which no human foot 
will ever again touch, upon a chair of marble cased in gold, 
the crown upon his brow, the globe in his hand shining 
dimly in the darkness, that imperial phantom which was 
once Charles the Great. That will indeed be a great sight 
to him who will dare to risk a glance within his tomb, and 
every man will carry away from this sepulchre a great 
thought. Charles, the son of Pepin, is in fact one of those 
complete beings who belong to humanity in four ways: 
For history, he is a great man like Augustus and Sesostris ;. 
for fable, he is a Paladin like Roland, a magician like Mer- 
lin; for the church, he is a saint like Jerome and Peter ; 
for philosophy, he is civilization itself, which is in him per- 
sonified, who is made for all these thousand years a giant 
to pass over some deep abyss, civil wars, barbarism, revolu- 
tions, and who is called now Cesar, now Charlemagne, now 
Napoleon.” 

From the minster we walk to the old market-place, on 
one side of which stands the Hotel de Ville, on the site of the 
palace of the Karlings. As we stand upon the steps of the 
town-hall, and think not of the nineteenth, but of the ninth 
century, the reality of the past becomes stronger and more 
certain. Charming myths, stories of Paladins, of Roland 
and the battle of Roncesvalles, of the frozen trumpet, of 
beaten Saracens, wonderful accounts of the personal prow- 
ess, ‘* the mighty arm and strong limb’’ of the monarch of 
them all ;— all these things are real tous. We are willing 
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to believe them all. Let no man dare to cast a doubt on 
them hereafter ! 

We seat ourselves in the railway carriage, to be whirled to 
Cologne. The haze of the July afternoon resting upon the 
city leaves as tangible objects only two distinct things, — the 
turban-like towers of the Hotel de Ville, and the dome and 
Gothic roof of the minster. The sights of the day, and the 
feelings to which they have given birth, are still with us. 
The cradle and the tomb of Charlemagne! We have, as it 
were, looked upon the face of the dead. Nor does the 
impression grow weaker as we stand in the twilight under 
the shadows of the great Cologne Cathedral. The memory 
of the day remains with us as almost a sacred thing. 

Has it not, then, been worth our while to pay a visit, 
however brief, to the spot where repose the ashes of Charles 
the Great? M. S. Snow. 





THE TOUCH OF TIME. 


The first-born of Eternity —the angel Time — 
With stride colossal, journeys through dim «pace, 
Whose waveless waters lave the shores sublime 
Of the Omnipotent Father’s biding-place. 


Time makes the luminous stars his stepping-stones, 

As down from heaven, past sun and moon, he comes: 
And our poor planet groans through all its zones, 

As from his ponderous tread it spins and hums, 


The whirligig of Time. Spurned by his feet, 
The hurrying seasons come and disappear, 

And, by their transient phases, mark and meet 
The boundaries of the lapsed and coming year. 


Time’s trailing garments brush the leafless trees, 

And tender emeralds glow; then, touched once more, 
A million honied flower-cups tempt the bees; 

Aguin, fruits ripen where were flowers before. 


And searce the ruby cherry spills its blood 
Before the golden peach and apricot 
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Are borne away, as by resistless flood, 
And all but grapes, in robes of Tyre, forgot. 


Time’s tears distill in softest April showers; 
June roses, lilies, breathe his breath of balm; 

His glances glow in bright September flowers ; 
His benediction brings October’s calm! 


The tangled tresses of Time’s floating hair 

Shut out the light from leaves of Autumn trees; 
And, turning brown and crimson in despair, 

They yield their ghosts to the November breeze. 


The golden buckle of his sandal-strap 

Smites hard the loftiest peak of mountains high, 
And fleecy snow piles high in winter's lap, 

Slow drifting down the dun December sky. 


Change in the face of Nature, change in all 
Where Time’s rough hand is even gentlest laid; 
The bridal robe is hidden by a pall; 
The gray-haired patriarch bemoans the maid. 


The bud of promise, blighted, never blooms; 
The loftiest hopes and expectations fail; 

For Time joins hands with Death to build our tombs; 
And laughter, echoed, answers back a wail. 


The monuments which Time himself has built, 
Time touches with his wizzard wand — decay; 
And thrusts his blood-red dagger to the hilt 
In heroes’ hearts, he crowned but yesterday. 


The Zulu bends his bow, the arrow flies, 

For Time holds back the twanging cord no more; 
And swift the stricken, princely hero dies; 

His royal mother weeps on Albion’s shore. 


In ranks of learning, and in halls of pride, 
How Time has blotted the memorial name; 
What best beloved ones have grandly died? 
What new aspirants climb the heights of fame? 


Faiths once delivered to the ancient saints — 
Our old beliefs are swept by Time away; 
Where once were prayers and praises, now complaints 
And sneers and scoffs are darkening the day. 
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But He who over Time still rules supreme, 
Shall live and reign when Time has ceased to be; 
And souls superior to this temporal scene 
Will vanquish Time through vast Eternity. 
Simeon Tucker CLARK. 


A ROMANCE OF DOUBT. 
LETTER FIRST. 


M——., October, 1868. 

My Dear Neb: It is a long time since I have written to 
you, and the old longing for a friendly conversation fills 
my heart with such restless emotions that I can but let the 
wild thoughts flow to you thus carelessly on paper; that 
not only the deep desires of friendship may have some 
gratification, but also that I may make a slight return for 
your kind letter of a month ago. 

Life, with its various complications, its differing condi- 
tions, the sweets that fill some of its fleeting moments, the 


bitterness that crowds into its numbering days, the pretty 
pictures of nature which it unfolds, and with its worldly 
cares, is slowly passing on; while the vast conglomeration 


of facts, elements, and fancies are filling up my human 
existence with the added weight of a fuller experience. I 
yet live, Ned, would be the more simple English of the pre- 
ceding remark. But this living,—what is it? The old 
philosophers with their strange deductions and quaint theo- 
ries, the religious teachings of the various churches, the 
scientist with his demonstration of facts, and the vast 
number of deep thinkers that have lived from the time of 
Plato to this present hour, have not solved the great prob- 
lem of existence. Each soul takes up the perplexing ques- 
tion, gathers his personal data in real experiences, and 
passes onward in the march from infancy to the declining 
years, and may only find the solution of the problem in 
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some quiet contemplation beyond the tomb. But life is a 
power; it is a great influence that fills the soul with 
strength ; and the sensation of conscious existence is the 
most delightful and wonderful feeling that a man may expe- 


rience. It must mean something, this conscious reasoning, 
feeling, —life; and the grand combination of attributes 
and elements that make up the human organism must have 
a divine purpose stamped somewhere upon them. The 
world is fair, and its wondrous beauty is pictured every- 


where. The soft blue sky, the ever-changing clouds, the 
various landscapes, the rivers of sparkling water, the snow- 
‘apped mountains, and the contrasts of earthly formations 
with the ocean’s mighty expanse, make up a beautiful, 
grand, and most wonderful world. Yet it is a great puzzle, 
after all, and the mind seems bewildered by the weight of 
the unknown, as it tries to penetrate into the darkness that 
is beyond its little horizon of knowledge. 

Since I last wrote to you, my own life has half drifted 
along in the old monotonous way ; sometimes taking a more 
direct course, when some forcible circumstance would seem 
to shape a little onward pathway for it, and then again sink- 
ing down into the ordinary channel of commonplace exist- 
ence. Yet, Ned, old boy, when one realizes the changes 
that have taken place in the past few years, he is astonished 
at the rapidity with which circumstances (or fate) produce 
combinations, and how quickly also they alter the forma- 
tions or dissolve them into their elements, and take them 
away but to form other and new conditions. 

I am nearly thirty years of age, as you know, unmarried, 
and alone in the world. Alone, I said, because the family 
relations that are so necessary to give a groundwork for 
human endeavor were all broken in the early days of my 
youth. The father, mother, and little baby sister have all 
passed into the beyond, and thus the representation of our 
immediate family is left to me. The old uncle who took 
charge of my education and gave me my start in the world, 
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he too has passed onward, and I am left alone to fill out 
the number of life’s fleeting days. But, old fellow, do not 
think I am indulging in a deep melancholy ; for, although 
the feeling of loneliness will sometimes fill my heart with 
sadness, the undercurrent of life is strong and healthy, and 
the full strength of my manhood is ever ready to manifest 
itself should circumstances call it forth. The business 
relations of my life have been always pleasant, for fortune 
has smiled upon me, giving me that return for my labor 
that should compensate me for all my endeavors. Society, 
too, has been gracious, and the fashionable world has ranked 
me with her gay followers. But receptions, balls, dinner- 
parties, and the formal visits of courtesy have a sameness 
about them that becomes wearisome after a time; for the 
whole arrangement of fashionable intercourse partakes too 
much of the character of a masquerade, but without even 
its vivacity. 


Now and then one meets a genuine person, and enjoys 


the pleasure of a true conversation, and may have the 
delightful gratification of thinking outwardly without the 
fear of wrong interpretations and serious misunderstand- 
ings. But yet the changing circumstances of life show a 
man a little gleam of heaven, and then veils again the 
view ; for one makes his friendships but to have them 
broken, and finds a better life but to lose it. 

Now, while we were together, Ned, what pleasure and 
extreme happiness came from our companionship! The 
walks we took, the drives we had, the books we read, and 
the conversations that filled the evening hours when the 
tasks of the day were ended, are all fond memories. Life 
seemed brighter then, old fellow,—more real, and of a 
truer worth; flowers bloomed amid the thorns, and things 
and compensations had their balance. 

Yet I know the fond heart of my friend vibrates in 
unison with my own, even if I may not hear its beats of 
constancy. His sympathy is ever offered, but no personal 
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manifestation of it in actual presence gives it the old-time 
warmth. I miss you, old fellow. The memory of our 
school days, and the after time when we were together, 
make the happiest pictures of my life. You were patient 
with me when I indulged in strange fancies, and were 
merry with me in my mirth, and even pardoned that 
impetuosity of temper that would flame out at times in 
threatening explosions. You mated with my thoughts, 
Ned, and seemed the other self, and in your kindly way 
helped me to suppress the youthful eagerness and dangerous 
egotism that were controlling and blunting the growth of 
the better germs of my nature. I have to thank you for 
more than I can express, old fellow. But the warm affec- 
tion of my heart still clings to you, even as the tender vine 
nestles to the old, long-tried wall that gives it protection. 

So you wish me to be married; but why wed me off, 
Ned? Do you think that matrimony is a panacea for every 
human ill, and that the harmonies of wedlock will make all 
complications, difficulties, and pains transform themselves 
into the joyous melodies of true happiness? 

I have been told to ‘+ get married,’’ a hundred times and 
more, and in the same tone of voice that the old master at 
school would use when he requested us to learn our lessons. 
To marry may be a simple affair when one has found the 
life-mate, and the white-robed minister is in attendance, but 
the matter takes a more serious aspect when the heart is 
waiting for the maid who never comes. 

My ideas regarding matrimony have not changed, and I 
do not think a man may select a wife as he would a gar- 
ment; for the bond must be for life, my boy, and when 
once it is formed there is no release. I have seen plenty 
of charming girls. I have met many beautiful young ladies 
-of fashion, and observed their elegance of dress and grace 
of manner. I have heard their ‘‘ pretty speeches’’ and 
caught their ‘* bright glances,’’ and lived under the ‘ sun- 
shine of their smiles.’’ - But it was no use, old fellow, for 
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as soon as the real man would come to the surface, and I 
would let out the thoughts that were filling the mind, 
I would either be laughed at for my strangeness or be 
charged with having an attack of melancholy. So, like the 
turtle, I would have to draw myself back into my shell 
with the best grace I could command. No, Ned, my boy, 
no marriage for me, unless that delicate understanding of a 
full sympathy of mind and heart may produce that agree- 
ment of fellowship that can stand all tests and difficulties, 
and in so doing form a true union that shall be life-lasting. 
That seems impossible at present. 

But, old friend, I bring my monologue to its timely 
close, trusting that it will tempt you to respond. With 
the same deep regard as of old, and the well wishes of a 
faithful heart, I say the fond word, adieu. 

Your friend, 
Hueuw ArrHUR. 


LETTER SECOND. 


M——, January, 1869. 

My Dear Nep: I received your warm expression of 
friendship, and I need not tell you how delighted I am to 
have such precious tokens of your remembrance. They 
make the hours brighter and more joyous, for they tell me 
that the bond of constancy is strong enough to resist all the 
unkindly influences that come from separation. 

So you think that my last letter indicated a feeling of 
restlessness, and that the powers of the mind and the affec- 
tions of the heart lack that concentration of purpose that 
would give them health. Perhaps you are right, Ned; and 
yet I take up the duties of my calling and the various rela- 
tions of my life with no weak or unsteady hand. I have 
tried to grasp firmly the responsibilities that are connected 
with my existence, and to give that attention and strength 
to the minute details of business and private affairs that 
their importance demands. I realize that the human race 
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in the aggregate carries on the heavy burdens of civilization 
and enlightenment, and that the grand cry of the world’s 
great army is progress. I understand that the fulfilment 
of the noble plan for the highest development of the human 
family, and the desired advancement in culture, morals, and 
good government depends upon the efforts of the individual 
units in this vast multitude. 

As each little water-drop reflects in the rainbow that 
measure of beautiful color that its capacity enables it to 
transmit, so should each soul try to make manifest that 
portion of the general plan of advancement that comes 
under his personal control. The responsibilities of govern- 
ment, civilization, and religion are clearly those of the indi- 
vidual, and if each soul would care for his particular part 
of the obligation, how great would be the advancement 
of the whole race. Thus have I felt, and so also have I 
tried to practice according to that amount of ability and 
that measure of strength that has been given me. 

Yet sometimes, dear fellow, the future looks dark; and 


although hope’s bright light is burning, yet its soft and 


gentle rays do not penetrate far enough into the mysteries 


of to-morrow to enable a man to see his true course and 
the right direction for him to follow. There is a class of 
men who press on in the immediate concerns of life, and 
only into those affairs that are connected with their material 
advancement. They are the persons who carry on the 
great machinery of commercial enterprise. They build 
cities, open up new countries with railroads, and occupy 
the lands. They make all things yield them an increase, 
and enrich themselves with the great harvest of industry. 
Science, literature, art, and music also lend their willing 
hands to the noble work of advancement. Yet, as these 
different works and movements have had a pathway in the 
past that has brought them up to their present condition, 
so they must have also a future aim and end. They must 
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all have a tendency, and lead to something; but to what, 
Ned? 

History tells of the advancement and accumulations of 
the past. Art manifests the progress of idea in beauty. 
Music sings her songs of joy and sorrow; and in her grand 
harmonies she sounds the solemn chords of mystery, which 
make the soul pause to listen to her deep vibrations, that 
chant of awe and wonder. Painting catches the bright 
beauties of some delightful landscape and imprints the 
picture upon the canvas, that it may have a constant 
present of unchanging loveliness; yet it is only a picture 
of a scene that has fled, and a representation of realities 
that have passed away. Science delves into the graves of 
the dead, and deduces therefrom her theories of creation, 
and thus attempts to show the line of progression. But it 
is a sorrowful picture, that only represents one vast tomb. 
The voices of science are silent, and her teachings are 
found in hardened footprints that were made by feet that 
have fled. Even the green fields that cover a beautiful 
earth, the stately woods that delight the eye, and the noble 
mountains that form the grand horizon, are but the monu- 
ments that mark the resting-places of the dead. Science 
tells you of the past, but whispers, ‘‘ ’tis dead;’’ and she 
foretells the future by murmuring, ‘‘ death.’’ She pictures 
to you the creation, but cries out that destruction and 
frozen lifelessness is the end. Her very wonderments are 
but sorrows clothed in shrouds. 

Ah! Ned, my boy, there must be a better sunshine some- 
where, and a brightness that is lasting. There must be a 
sun that does not gain its light but by the vast consumption 
of a burning world. Is there not a life that is not bounded 
by the grave, a beauty that is not born to die, and a happi- 
ness that is not fleeting? 

Yet, old fellow, let me turn from these thoughts and 
relate some little personal details of the every-day life; for 
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you were so kind as to wish to hear all about me and my 
doings. Of the fashionable life and its endless gayety I 
shall not speak, for you know it to satiety. But I must 
tell you of a most pleasing visit I made not many days 
since. Do you remember Lawyer Graham, the prim and 
refined-looking gentleman who has an office near mine? 
You must recall him, for I heard you remark, as he was 
passing the office one day when you had dropped in upon 
me, that *‘ he looked like a thorough gentleman of the old 
school, and if one could only force himself through that 
reserved manner and attract the interest of his mind, you 
had no doubt but that he would be a delightful companion . 
and a man well worth knowing.’’ I had some business 
matters in his hands, and thus have seen him quite often 
lately, and I have taken a strong liking to him; a liking 
that must have had some reciprocation, for he was courteous 
enough to invite me home with him to dine. He told me 
that he had lost his wife some ten years ago, and that his 
only daughter kept his home for him, and if I would put 
up with a quiet dinner, and pass the evening with them 
informally, he would be happy to have me accompany him 
to his home on Monday afternoon. I liked the way in 
which he told me ‘‘that his daughter kept his home for 
him,’’ for it seemed to indicate the promise of real and 
sincere hospitality, and I accepted his invitation with much 
pleasure. I must say here that my expectations of a real 
home-life were realized, even if the father and daughter 
constituted the whole family. But I hasten to tell you all 
about it. 

After a pleasant drive for some three miles out of the 
city, along the beautiful road that leads to B ,» We came 
to his home. ’Tis a pretty place, having about two acres 
of lovely grounds in it. The house is a gray stone build- 
ing of Gothic style, and is half hidden among the trees. 
The entrance-way is not imposing, but very tasteful, and 
indicates the abode of refinement, while the interior of the 
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house more than fulfils the outward promise. I was taken 
into the library, —a very handsome room, with well filled 
book cases. 

In a moment or two afterwards I had the honor of being 
presented to the daughter, Miss Alice Graham, who came 
directly to us upon hearing of our arrival. 1 wish I could 
fully picture to you this young girl, and the pleasing man- 
ner in which she received me. She is rather tall and slight 
in figure, but her face and head are quite remarkable, and 
indicate much more than merely womanly beauty. Her 
hair is of a rich dark-brown color, very abundant, and was 
gracefully coiled about a most perfectly shaped head. Her 
eyes are almost black in tint, and half-veiled by long lashes, 
yet large, truthful, and sparkling in their brightness; when 
she looked at me with that modest but frank expression 
that accompanies true womanhood. Her complexion was 
rather dark, but clear, while a delicate rose-color seemed to 
linger in her cheeks, as if a breath would fan it away or a 
moment of earnestness might deepen it. But why I should 
be so very particular in my description of this young girl 
to you, I hardly know, Ned; unless it is that I was so 
strongly impressed with my delightful visit, and wish you to 
enjoy it with me, by giving you this little recollection of it. 
But to go on. In a soft, yet sweetly toned voice, Miss 
Graham welcomed me to their home, and expressed the 
pleasure that it gave her to have her father’s friend with 
them. All her words were fitly chosen, and had about them 
that womanly warmth which indicated the breath of the 
real spirit, and not the formal sayings of politeness, that are 
gathered by impulse for a passing use, and forgotten as soon 
as spoken. 

We were soon summoned to dinner ; and if you had seen 
the pretty dining-room, Ned, I know your appreciation 
would be added to mine. There were long windows at each 
end of the room, which overlooked the garden, while the 
arrangement of the lawns and trees seemed to have been 
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made with the plan of having a different view of landscape- 
gardening from either end of the apartment. About the 
walls of the room were pretty bits of landscapes, evidently 
the artistic work of good painters; and the contrast to the 
pictures of fruit, fish, and various animals that generally 
adorn the fashionable dining-halls was most pleasing. I 
deprecate that taste which makes the pictures of a dining- 
room correspond to the articles of food used upon the table. 
Why should «a string of fish, a brace of game, a collection of 
fruit, be represented on the walls of the dining-room, any 
more than a sketch of a ham, or the drawing of a leg of 
mutton? I am sure the pretty bits of nature’s loveliness, 
giving out the influence of the sunshine from other scenes, 
and picturing the beauties of different parts of this fair 
world, were in better taste, and made a richer harmony in 
the room’s tasteful adornment. I only mention the old 
china, the quaint-looking silver, the fine side-board with its 
bronze mountings, the stately chairs, the large, open fire- 
place, and carved mantel-piece, which was graced by some 
tine antique busts. 

The conversation took a most elevated tone; for the 
home life of this little family seemed devoted to that intel- 
lectual existence that not only brings a clear and refreshing 
atmosphere within the circle, but also enables individual 
culture to progress by the sweet aid of understanding and 
helping companionship. I found Miss Graham had read a 
great deal, not of the fashionable reading indulged in by 
the young ladies of the day, but of the better class of litera- 
ture. She knew more of the past than of the present, and 
the older poets, the ancient philosophers, and the bright 
thinkers of the former centuries were old friends to her. 


Yet she said, in a thoughtful way, answering my question 
regarding her taste in literature : 
‘IT have read very little, Mr. Arthur,—only a few 


things that papa has brought to my notice. But I intend 
to do more, for this is my first year for home-study, and I 
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wish to follow the dictates of my mind’s inclination. Yet,’’ 
she continued, ‘‘the world is so rich in its beauties, in its 
thought-life, and in its varied culture, that it is a little diffi- 
cult to know where to begin. But, I suppose, as long as 
one does really begin, among all the vast fields of knowl- 
edge and goodness one may not run far before finding 
something that will be of use to her.’’ 

‘¢ Still,’’ I remarked, ‘* how shall one so control himself 
that he may not gather the hurtful in his effort to supply 
himself with the beneficial? Shall good result from an 
inclination that may not take a right direction unless it is 
ordered to go in a known good way?”’ 

‘* Ah, you think that the mind, only bent upon absorp- 
tion or appropriation, might take in the poison with the 
useful and good?’’ she asked, with a bright look of under- 
standing. 

‘* Yes,’’ 1 simply answered. 

** Yet,’’ she said, ‘*do you make no calculation for rea- 


son and conscience, and did you forget the divinely given 
measurer of right and wrong that God has given to every 
soul?’”’ 


I replied, ‘‘I do acknowledge that the mind has its 
powers, but also believe that unless they grow in a healthy 
direction they may present abnormal developments that 
will not be well for the advancement of the nature as a 
whole ; and that this measurer of good and evil may be so 
mystified by the various systems of truth that are flooding 
the world, that it may lose its indicating marks of safety, 
and not always be able to divide the true from the false 
with a self-satisfying certainty.”’ 

‘* You are partly right and partly wrong,’’ she replied ; 
‘*for you give no foundation, no rock of safety, no central 
and fixed starting-point for the mind to rest upon. The 
central point must be love,’’ she continued, ‘‘ a love of 
truth, followed for its divine Author’s sake. Unless a 
soul have an anchorage, and that anchorage is the rock 
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of faith, —and I mean by faith, that element of belief that 
is born of love, —then the man is drifting, and in danger 
of every evil wind that blows, and of the storms of error 
that course through the world.’’ 

‘¢ Well,’’ remarked her father, ‘* but how shall a man be 
sure of his anchorage?’’ which I could see was said more 
to draw her out than to disagree with her statements. 

‘¢ The anchorage is love, papa; and love is a feeling, and 
is not a knowledge until it becomes grounded upon a fitting 
object of adoration. There is no object worthy of our 
highest love but God, and therefore the anchorage must 
be upon Him. All else, either in matter or human life, 
becomes liable to change, and the only fixed rock of safety 
in the universe is the central power, the great all, Father 
of everything.”’ 

I might go on, dear Ned, and add more of our conversa- 
tion to this already long letter, but I trespass too much 
upon your time, and I'll draw my letter to its close. But 
if you are interested in my new friends, please tell me, and 
I’ll write you more about them ; for I must say that I never 
enjoyed a social visit more, and I intend to go again, and 
as often as I am permitted. Real people, true thoughts, 
and pure affections are the sweets of life, and, like the 
honey, are to be gathered while the flowers of friendship 
are in b‘oom. Always your well-wisher and old mate. 

Huew Arruvur. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL ExpiLorations in Cote County, Missouri. —I 
recently opened two mounds near Boggs’s Creek, about two miles 
below Jefferson City, near the Missouri River. 

The first tumulus inspected contained a mass of charred and 
burned bones, mingled with ashes and charcoal; the bones were 
easily recognized as human. When exposed, it had the appearance 
as though a quantity of bones or a number of corpses had been 
heaped upon a pile of wood, the mass then set on fire and pretty 
well burned down, and while the embers were still aglow, the whole 
covered with earth. 


The second mound was some fifty feet eastward from the other, 
and much larger. On opening it, a large cist was discovered, 


nine feet long by four and a half wide, covered with flat stones, 
which, on being removed, disclosed a number of skeletons, not 
arranged in order. The cist was constructed of flat stones, 
set on edge. The appearance of this receptacle suggested the 
thought that perhaps, after a fight, the bodies of the slain had 
been laid in the cist promiscuously, but close together, earth 
thrown over them, the cover stones then placed across, and the 
mound raised over the whole. There were as many as twenty-five 
skeletons ; some straight, some bent, —in fact, in every position. 
All the bones were large, as of full-grown men. I took out a 
femur eighteen inches long. On exposure, these remains, for the 
most part, crumbled. However, I succeeded in securing several 
fragments of skulls, some tibias, fibulas, etc. ; but it was impossi- 
ble to follow out the frame of any one skeleton, owing to the 
remains being too much confused and mingled together. No pot- 
tery, no arms, no ornaments of any kind were found. 

Upon the top of the mound I came upon the skeleton of an In- 
dian woman, buried there some twenty years ago. Such intrusive 
burials are not uncommon. 

I have got together a small collection of specimens: two good- 
sized stone axes, six and eight pounds; one large flint axe; and 
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several curious stones, whose use I cannot conjecture. I have also 
a stone implement, of which the upper part is a piece of lime- 
stone, the lower a pebble, the two united by some kind of cement, — 


somewhat like this: ) ( also two large stones of this shape: 


ee 


1 intend, when leisure permits, to open some large mounds on 
the Missouri bluff, seven miles above town. Experience has 
taught me that it is not very hard work to make such explorations, 
where one sets about the undertaking properly. I begin on the 
level, at the base, and drive in an open trench thirty inches wide, 
until I strike the cist, if there he one, or whatever the mound con- 
tains; then I remove the earth all round, and lay the cist quite 
bare. In this way, with the least outlay of labor, one gets at 
whatever is in the mound. Dr. N. De Wyt. 


PREHISTORIC Rematns In Missouri. — Interesting relics of an 
aboriginal race are found nearly throughout the State of Missouri, 
more especially in the wooded portions, and chiefly upon the sum- 
mits of the highest bluffs near our largest rivers. 

Previous to 1860, I had catalogued about seventy-five mounds 
along the Missouri, the Mississippi, Osage, Gasconade, Sac, and 
Spring Rivers, and not including those of South-East Missouri. 
These mounds generally have a circular base with rounded sum- 
mit, are twenty to forty feet in diameter at base, and two to five 
feet high. 

On the Missouri bluffs near Kansas City, and on Blackwater 
bluffs near Warrensburg, stone vaults are found built with a per- 
fectly square interior, having perpendicular walls regularly laid up, 
with a view to strength, and nicely breaking joints. On the Mis- 
souri River bluffs near the line of Clay and Platte Counties there 
are many of these structures, externally appearing to be rounded 
earth-mounds ; but upon .digging into them we find nicely built 


walls, two and a half to four feet high and eight to nine feet 
Vol. 6—No. 4 21 
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square, with sometimes an opening about two and a half feet wide 
on the southern side. Their interiors are found to contain several 
layers of human skeletons, —a layer placed in the bottom, flat 
stones laid over them, then a covering of earth, then another layer, 
covered in a similar manner. It does not appear that any regu- 
larity was observed in the burial, as the legs are often found bent 
up and the hands resting on the knees. Several of these vaults 
contain fragments of burned bones and burned earth, — possibly 
cremated. The whole is finally covered with earth for several feet 
thickness. I have seen stumps of oak trees four feet in diameter 
which had grown upon these mounds. Only a few flint spear and 
arrow heads have been found in them. From some of these 
mounds, especially those near Warrensburg, interesting vessels of 
pottery have been obtained. 

On the north side of Salt River, in Pike County, I have observed 
two stone vaults nine feet square, with walls rough exteriorly, but 
straight and perpendicular within, and about three feet high. 
Beck, in his Gazetteer of Missouri, gives figures and descriptions 
of interesting walled structures near Louisiana, consisting of sev- 
eral chambers nicely arched over. 

On the bluffs of Prairie Fork of the Loutre, in Montgomery 
County, I have observed a nicely walled vault ten feet square and 
two feet high. We have information of other similar structures ; 
but also many have disappeared, and the stones of which they 
were built have gone into foundations, stone fences, etc. 

The interiors of many mounds show that stones have been set 
up on edge, inclining outwardly, then covered over with earth. 
Most of the mounds mentioned occupy the summit of the highest 
bluffs near the larger streams; but very large ones are sometimes 
found on lower ground, some of them twenty feet high and one 
hundred long. 

A few miles from Miami, Saline County, there is a remarkable 
ruin of an ancient fortification, twenty to forty acres, enclosed by 
three low ridges and three shallow ditches, the former not over 
three feet high at present; probably they were once much higher 
and the ditches deeper. The whole is now covered with a heavy 
growth of vines, bushes, and trees, some of the last three feet in 
diameter upon the ridges. 

A full description of all prehistoric remains in Missouri would 
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make quite a large volume of interesting matter. It is to be hoped 
that the Missouri Historical Society will push their investigations 
into every part of the State; and with the assistance of the 
public, while increasing the collections in their museum, obtain 
much information respecting the vestiges of the aboriginal race 
that once peopled this country, so numerous throughout Missouri. 
They could render a considerable service to archeology by com- 
piling a catalogue of the prehistoric remains in the State. : 
G. C. BroapHEap. 


Tue Public Schools of St. Louis have recently lost their super- 
intendent, W. T. Harris, by his resignation. Mr. E. H. Long, 
for several years assistant superintendent, has been selected to fill 
the vacancy thus created. The long term of Mr. Harris’ official 
life, his prominence as an educator, his unceasing activity in 
educational matters, render the change one of more than ordinary 
moment; and the friends of public schools will be pleased to know 
that the newly elected officer promises to administer wisely the 
trust committed to him. 


Tue Nortn American Review ror Aprit contained an article 
by Dr. David Swing, which considers ‘* The Failure of the Southern 
Pulpit.’” To this a reply is made in the June issue by Dr. F. A. 
Shoup. Dr. Shoup’s reply is rather an attack upon Dr. Swing, 
and an eulogium upon the Southern pulpit, than an exposure of 
the fallacies of which Dr. Swing is guilty. Were Dr. Swing a 
political demagogue, or if The North American did not take as 
its motto Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimini agetur, any reply 
would be unnecessary. The Southern people have been conquered 
in arms; have paid both in life, property, and political standing 
for the errors of their belief; have been represented as monsters, 
and not as men and women; and all this is natural, and perhaps 
pardonable. But it is not pardonable for a man so intelligent as 
Dr. Swing to carelessly attack their reputation, and to continue 
a bitterness of feeling which can be serviceable in no conceivable 
way except to machine politicians. 

Now that the Southern people no longer own slaves; now that 
the institution of slavery can excite controversy no more fervid 
than that occasioned by a discussion of the excellences and evils 
of chivalry, we may be permitted to call attention to the fact that 
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all peoples, not excluding those of the New England States, held 
slaves, and that slavery was supported by the press, the pulpit, 
and by all known ways of directing public opinion, from the earli- 
est recorded times down to a period quite within the memory of 
men still living. We mention this fact partly in mitigation of that 
perverseness which is always assumed as the basis of Southern 
action, and partly to call attention to the unfairness of Dr. Swing’s 
argument, when he claims that the ‘‘Southern pulpit must be 
estimated as a moral failure. It utterly fails to grasp the mean- 
ing of the Christian religion.’’ Dr. Swing furthermore speaks of 
**the intellectual sluggishness which the prevalence of substitu- 
tional labor entailed upon all forms of mental activity.’’ Surely 
the Doctor must read his history skippingly, if, while referring to 
Egypt, Persia, India, and Palestine, ne failed to discover that these 
peoples, as well as the Greeks ayd Romans, were not mentally in- 
active. If the Southern people are mentally sluggish (a discov- 
ery so recent that it played no part in the many political diatribes 
for their improvement), a reason other than slavery must be found, 
if Dr. Swing is to support his position by an appeal to the history 
of the past. 

We have a great respect and high regard for Dr. Swing; we 
have known of his success and have rejoiced in it; but we feel 
that he has been led by the prejudices of his education to do 
that which he should be the first to regret. The Southern people, 
or the Northern people, or the Western people are a fair quarry 
for ridicule; but while each civilization must bear its own burdens, 
an intellectual and spiritual guide, such as Dr. Swing, is unpar- 
donable for ** firing the Northern heart’’ by statements which, 
however excellent the intentions of their authors, are absolute mis- 
representations. 


‘THE subject of education is evidently growing in general interest, 
as is evidenced by frequent editorials in the various magazines 
and in the newspapers. The Catholic World for June contains a 
presentation of the views held by the Church which it represents. 
The article is entitled, ‘‘ Aspects of National Education.’’ Be- 
tween those who claim too much for the education of school-life. 
and those who allow too little, the agitation of the question prom- 
ises continuance. We hope that there will yet be found the proper 
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medium for the dispassionate discussion of aims and principles, 
so that all modifications may strengthen, instead of threatening, in- 
stitutions which, however imperfect, are yet of most indisputable 
value. 


Tue success of the Anti-Third Term movement could not but 
be a relief to all but the *‘ rule or ruin politicians,’’ and the action 
of the Chicago Convention has given the Republican party the 
respect of the ‘‘ third estate ;’’ while it has rendered it necessary 
for the Democrats to nominate a man whose election will assure 
the country of something more than the political virtue of ‘* stick- 
ing by his friends.’” The discussions which must follow between 
now and the election will, in that event, have an incalculable value 
as a corrective for the low-toned political views which for several 
years have grown all too common. 


WE were to have presented in this issue an article from E. O. 
Vaile, of Chicago, in reply to M. B. C. True, upon phonetic 
spelling, but, greatly to our regret and mortification, the MS. can- 
not be found, and we conceive that we owe Mr. Vaile this announce- 
ment. 


Tue Concord Summer School of Philosophy begins its second 
session on July 12th. It has already become enough of an ‘ insti- 
tution’’ to be treated with ridicule by the New York Times, 
which in a very readable editorial proves conclusively that Dr. 
Harris, because he lives in St. Louis, has no right to study or to 
lecture upon metaphysics. The lecturers for this second session 
are to be: A. Bronson Alcott, Dr. H. K. Jones, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
Dr. J. S. Kidney, D. J. Snider, Dr. W. H. Channing, Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, John Albee, F. B. Sanborn, Dr. 
Elisha Mulford, H. G. O. Blake, Prof. Benjamin Pierce, R. W. 
Emerson, Dr. F. H. Hedge, Prof. G. H. Howison, and D. A. 
Wasson. It may be that before the Concord School closes its 
existence, the gentlemen whom the New York Times indorses 
as the sole respectable authorities may find their way to this 
classical town, despite its nearness to Boston. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


“A PRIVATE CHAPTER OF THE War.” By Gro. W. Batxey, Late First 
Lieut. 6th Mo. Infantry, and A. D. C. 2d. Div. Staff, 15th Army Corps. 
St. Louis: G. I. Jones & Co. 1880. 


The author has received a complimentary autograph letter from 
Gen. Sherman, acknowledging receipt of a copy of his ‘* Private 
Chapter of the War,’’ in which the General states: ‘* The episodes 


of the war better illustrate its character and nature than narratives 
of the larger events, most of which were chronicled at the time, 
and are pretty well recorded in histories; but hundreds and thou- 
sands of personal experiences yet remain to be recorded, which 
possess the interest of a novel or drama. 

‘* Thanking you again, I am truly your friend, 

** W. T. SHERMAN.”’ 
Dramatic Lire as I Founp It. By N. M. Luptow. St. Louis: G. L 

Jones & Co. 

Mr. Ludlow, from his long connection with the stage, is emi- 
nently qualified to present the public with recollections which 
must have at once value and interest. As the New Orleans the- 
atres always had the benefit of engagements with the most distin- 
guished actors and actresses who played in the United States, the 
*¢ Dramatic Life’’ has an interest the same in kind as that of Ire- 
land’s ‘* New York Stage,’’ and Dunlap’s ‘** History of the Ameri- 
can Theatre.’’ The work includes experiences both of actor and 
manager, contains short biographies of leading actors and 
actresses, and is a perfect store-house of facts relating to the 
drama in the South and West. It is written in an interesting style, 
and full of anecdotes, such as persons interested in the drama are 
pleased to read. The principal figures in the history of the 
American stage appear in these pages: Forrest, the elder Booth, 
Mrs. Duff, Mrs. Lander, Madame Celeste, and others of equal 
reputation. We are told of the small beginnings of the great 
artists, and we see something of their development. Records of 
season after season in St. Louis, Mobile, or New Orleans are to be 
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found. The book is worthy of a much more extended notice than 
we are at present able to give it, and we commend it to the atten- 
tion of all interested in the American theatre. The publishers, 
Messrs. Jones & Co., of St. Louis, have again presented us with 
a handsome specimen of book-making, and author and publishers 
alike are to be congratulated on a success. Epiror. 


DarTMouTH CoLLEGE Causes. By Joun M. Suiritxy. St. Louis: G. L 

Jones & Co. 1879. 

Messrs. G. I. Jones & Co. are constantly gaining an enviable 
reputation for the execution of the books which they publish. 
The Dartmouth College Causes is presented in such shape that even 
the lawyers must be glad to escape from the type and binding 
which .convention has made professionally correct. Mr. Shirley, 
in his preface, says: ‘‘ My aim has been to put the reader in the 
place of the great actors in these controversies.’’ Mr. Shirley, in 
acknowledging his obligations, makes manifest the fact that he 
both had and used rare opportunities. 

This book contains much of interest to the non-legal student ; 
and Mr. Shirley’s opinions upon the great lawyers of the past 
are likely to excite more than passing comment. We quote a 
letter addressed to the publishers by a distinguished member of 
the United States bar, as substantially criticising the book, and as 
entitled to a weight not belonging to a non-professional critic : — 

‘‘At my earliest leisure I have, as requested by you, re-read 
in book form, the Dartmouth College Causes, and the impression 
made by the first reading of the articles as they appeared in the 
Southern Law Review have been strengthened rather than blurred 
by the repetition. It is indeed a wonderful book, —a revelation, 
truly, of the questionable methods adopted and practised by the 
greatest constitutional lawyers of a half century ago to influence 
the highest court of the world, containing the two greatest Ameri- 
can judges, not only to give a favorable decision to a pending 
cause, and thus engraft upon our Constitution, by judicial construc- 
tion, a principle of application more frequent and general, and 
consequences more far-reaching and baleful, than any constitu- 
tional amendment, but also to prejudge causes not before the 
court, and thus anticipate victory without contest. It entirely 
dispels from our eyes the superstitious glamour in which we have 
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been wont to regard Webster and Marshall and Story, and in 
clear light exhibits them as men with like passions as common 
mortals, ready to employ, and liable to be influenced by arguments 
and suggestions popularly supposed to be excluded from the 
minds of the great lawyers and judges, and used only by skilful 
advocates upon unsuspecting jurors. The author’s assertion that 
the doctrine of vested corporate rights, as now understood and 
applied in this country, is based only upon the dictum of Story that 
the dictum of Holt ties the hands of the government, is startling to 
the student, but his quotations well sustain his opinion, and illus- 
trate from what little fountains the great streams of our jurispru- 
dence flow; and the conduct of the causes strongly suggests that 
the most important principles of our law owe their existence 
to the mere fact of the overweight of counsel on one side of a 
leading case. ‘ Written in the fierce gallopade of a busy life,’ 
the book of course contains much that is crude, and lacks the fin- 
ish which leisure would give. But the author’s pen-sketches of the 
‘ God-like Daniel,’ ‘ the great black Giant of the East;’ of Wirt, 
‘ the brilliant advocate of the red-baize school; ’ of Pinkney, ‘ the 
consummate orator and profound jurist;’ of the ‘ cool, confident, 
scheming, rollicking Holmes;’ his epigramatic tributes to the 
kingly dignity and ponderous intellect of Ellsworth; the legal 
learning and superb genius of Rutledge; the immense attainments 
of Jay; the rare gifts and irresistible influence of Marshall; the 
intense ambition and tireless industry of Story, — show Mr. Shirley 
to be an author of the rarest descriptive powers and keenest 
analysis, and make the reader rejoice that he has written a book, 
and regret that he has written but one. Every lawyer should read 
it.’ 

There can be no danger in our discovering that in all genera- 
tions many notable men use means which their successors regard 
as questionable, provided we remember that each age can fairly be 
called to account only for such a standard as was possible in its 
day. Surely, using the experience of our forefathers, we may 
stand on an elevation, and improve upon their attainments without 
loss of our respect for them. It is the hobby of the times to 
react against the strong eulogiums of the past; but only the 
thoughtless will expect either to rob the buried great of laurels 
honestly earned, or to deny that there is rectitude in the world at 
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all times, although the particular virtues most insisted upon vary 
with the changes of civilization. 

_ It is well for the student to know the shortcomings of his 
heroes, for this will destroy, not the possibility of heroism, but 
the purchase of such honor at small price. The very dissemi- 
nation of the means for forming and expressing opinions goes far 
to prevent such temptations as have assailed many good men in 
the church as well as at the bar. It is this aspect of iconoclasm 
which-reconciles those who have to contend against the inculcation 
of the doctrine of the essential depravity of humanity, and the 
stupidity of not believing every educated man to be but a peddler 
of wares. It is well that the great men of both the past and the 
present be shorn of all fictitious glories; it is well that we see 
them in their weakness as in their strength; for we need not fear 
that, torsos of humanity though they be, they will be unworthy 
of study by any lover of the sublime. 


Tue Story or Avis. By ExizanetH Stuart Puevps. Boston: James 

R. Osgood & Co. 

The general motive of Mrs. Phelps’s work is what she consid- 
ers the sins of man—in this case of omission mostly — toward 
woman. In dwelling upon these omissions, she seems to lose sight 
of the fact that it is only upon the broad basis of that highest 
truth, ‘‘ spirit is sexless,’’ that woman can ever hope to maintain 
herself in any other than a position of subjection. When she 
comes out of that stronghold to ask of man any other aid and 
comfort in her work than such, as members of a common hu- 
manity, without regard to sex, they mutually owe each other, 
she virtually surrenders at his discretion. Mrs. Browning, whom 
the authoress is so fond of quoting, would have been the last to 
subscribe to her fallacy. It was she who asked, nay, demanded 
that her work should be judged as ‘‘mere work, not as mere 
woman’s work; ’’ and whose best advice to woman was, that she 
should ‘* do and make an end of talk.’’ It would be difficult to 
imagine that ‘‘ great soul in woman’s slenderest mould’’ waiting 
idly until Robert Browning should make space in her life for the 
work to which her ‘“‘ talent was the call,’’ and to which she had 
dedicated herself before she knew him. But this general motive is 
only evil because it is fallacious; the particular motive, which an- 
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nounces that marriage, though well enough for ordinary women, — 
a ** profession’’ for them, in fact, — is the grave of a woman of 
genius, or even of talent, is pernicious in itself. The form under 
which these leading ideas are presented, though overgrown with 
exaggerated epithets and forced comparisons, reveals great in- 
tensity of feeling, and a passionate sense of the beautiful both in 
art and in nature; but throughout the entire work there is a con- 
tinual dwelling upon the unhealthy —that is, the negative — phases 
of the human mind, which, as no solution is reached, grows to be 
positively painful. However, despite all, even the worst, which 
may be said of the book, it contains one thought which, for its 
greatness, goes far to redeem the rest. We will endeavor to para- 
phrase it: — 

To many of us, in early life, nature offers a prize and invites us 
to its attainment, pointing out, as incentive, our fitness in both 
natural and acquired qualities for that path alone along which we 
must travel in order to reach it. With full, joyous hearts we ac- 
cept the mission, and turn our willing steps toward the pleasant 
goal. Every circumstance at first seems to be in our favor; ob- 
stacles that at a distance appear insurmountable, vanish at our 
approach. Everything looks easy and possible, and our road 
stretches out straight and pleasant before us. But suddenly, at 
high noon, with all about us warm and bright, we feel an icy hand 
laid upon our hearts, and hear a voice that bids us stay! We 
shudder slightly, and strive to put aside the hand and refuse to 
hearken to the voice. Vain. We strain, we agonize, we cry 
aloud, we stretch impotent hands towards our cherished hope. 
Naught avails. The iron grasp of fate is upon us; we have 
reached the utmost limit of our free will, and necessity assumes 
its sway. 

What is to be done? Our whole life seems to have merged it- 
self into this one pursuit; we feel aimless and worthless without 
it. This is the test. Some fall by the wayside, spent with the 
heat of the conflict; some stagger on through what remains of 
life, broken and spiritless; a few strong souls patiently, but let 
no man believe easily, accepting and acquiescing in the inevitable, 
make of it their own will; thus, and thus only, becoming /ree. 
Of such alone may it be said that ‘* human will shall conquer 
fate.”’ 
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Nature offered to Avis Dobell the glorious promise of the artist’s 
crown. She gave her manifold gifts; she helped her to remove 
obstacles and conquer circumstances; she endowed her with a 
wonderful persistence and fixity of purpose; and, at last, when 
she had cleared her ground about her, when her footing seemed 
firm, her future sure, fate looked at her out of the dark eyes of 
the amber god — Philip Ostrander. 

The natures of these two people are singularly in unison. They 
are true counterparts. Avis is the more masculine of the two. 
Not that she is unwomanly, mannish, but she possesses the best of 
what we are accustomed to call masculine qualities, tenacity of 
will and fixity of purpose, joined to womanly tenderness and 
reticence; still, in spite of this, perhaps because of it, her hori- 
zon is narrow, her sympathies are not wide. Hers is a strong, 
self-reliant, self-concentrated nature; she is deep, not broad; she 
is right when she says of herself, though wrong when she makes’ 
the application to all women: ‘* Success — for a woman — means 
absolute surrender, in whatever direction. Whether she paints a 
picture, or loves a’ man, there is no division of labor possible in 
her economy.’’ 

Ostrander lacks the very masculine traits which belong to Avis. 
He has all the softness, the tenderness, the sensuousness of a 
woman, united to brilliant talents and a versatility such as is 
oftener a bane than a blessing to its possessor. He is as unstable 
as the shifting sands of the sea-shore. He has never known but 
two strong compelling influences, — Avis and the sea. When he 
is thrilled and spell-bound by the mighty war of the billows, he 
asks himself, is it the law or the lawlessness of it, the passion or 
the purpose, which commands him ; is it an excitant or a sedative? 
We will answer; he loved the sea, as he loved Avis, for the pur- 
pose and the law, which he lacked. He loved them both because 
they excited in his soul the noble desire to make of his possibilities 
a glorious certainty. We cannot he'p feeling an infinite compas- 
sion for Philip. The man who loves a woman the heights of whose 
nature he has sufficient nobility to feel are inaccessible. to him, 
must taste of the torture of Tantalus. Then, too, as he says him- 
self, most pathetically, ‘‘ There must have been something in me 
worth loving, or you wouldn’t have cared for me in the first 
place ;’’ and he certainly showed a wonderful tact, even if we call 
it by no better name, in his love-making. 
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We have said that Ostrander loved Avis for the strong will and 
fixed purpose which were as her life-breath to her, and which he 
lacked ; Avis loved Philip because he loved her. All her life, she 
had been hungry for a passionate, idealizing love; she had 
imagined that other girls found in their mothers this stir and 
stimulus; but when it comes to her from Ostrander, she feels that 
it is the hand of fate laid cold and heavy on her work. She strug- 
gies hard against it all, she makes a good fight, she sends away the 
strong, stalwart man; but when he returns to her weak, broken, 
wounded almost unto death, the tender, compassionate woman’s 
heart can resist him no longer; she yields, but with what heavy 
misgiving. 

In the full glow and gladness of her new-found rapture, the 
** visions splendid ’’ of her fancy find ample room. This, for her, 
is no time for art; and when the meridian splendor melts, when 
‘she begins to extract peace from joy, new duties crowd upon her. 
She had resolutely shut her eyes to all this. Ostrander loved her; 
she would requite his love, but for all the host of small, every-day 
affairs of life, which she loathed, she would set her foot upon 
them and pass onward to her destiny, —her art. Notso; not even 
to save a country, or to ransom a people, has any human creature 
on God’s earth a right to ignore the homely daily duty which lies 
in his pathway. The ugly word which Avis applied to her hus- 
band’s treatment of his class-room work — work which he hated 
as cordially as she hated her household duties — applied to her as 
well; she had ‘‘shirked’’ her responsibilities. The rebuke came 
from the one from whom it was hardest to endure it, and who had 
the least right, after all his professions, to bestow it; but it was 
none the less deserved. She proves herself true metal by the way 
in which she receives it, — only noble natures know how fo profit 
by reproof; she takes up the burden of her abhorred duties, and 
with them a heavier load: the first intuition of her husband’s real 
character. 

We can find some excuse for Ostrander’s connection with Susan 
Wanamaker. The whole affair was at an end before he knew 
Avis. He should have told her, it is true, but there is much rea- 
son in what he says: ‘‘I was having such extra hard work of it 
to win you, and I knew I had nothing wrong or base to hide.’’ 
The episode with Barbara no woman could, no wife should have 
endured; but poor Avis suffers with tied hands, — Ostrander is 
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ill, he has lost his position, and the honor of the wife is com- 
mitted to caring for the husband. He leaves for Europe, and the 
strong fingers which had trained themselves to present high ideals 
busy themselves with hack work and with meanest household 
tasks. Then comes ‘‘ Van’s’’ death, and the trip to Florida with 
a dying husband. Through the ministration of pain the soul of 
the man is cleansed, and Avis has a glimpse of heaven before he 
dies. We do not desire that he should live; with returning vigor 
his temperament would have reasserted itself, and to have fallen 
from such heights would have been madness. 

Avis returns to her home—alone. The old visions have de- 
parted, but she is content. ‘* She will go into the art school, and 
teach.’’ Fate has done its worst, and is conquered. ‘' Some- 
how,’’ says Coy, ‘‘I am always more sorry for Avis when I go 
away, and think about her, than I am when I sit and talk with 
her.’’ She has seen the battle, but she cannot understand the 
victory. Avis is calm,—and then she has her child. ‘* From 
the heights of renunciation ’’ she gazes upon the fair valley below. 

GERTRUDE GARRIGUES. 


Sr. Aspenquip or Mr. AGAmMeENTiIcUs. By Joun ALBEE. Portsmouth: 
Lewis W. Brewster. 1879. 


Those who, during the past winter, had the pleasure of listening 
to Mr. Albee’s lectures on the English poets, as well as many who 
have seen Mr. Albee’s shorter poems, will thank us for calling 
their attention to this ‘* Indian idyl,’’ in which Mr. Albee sings 
the requiem of the Algonkin race, and sheds the light of poetry 
upon one portion of the New England landscape. As Mr. Albee, 
in his preface, sings : — 


‘“*Poor is the land that hath no legend lore, 
No myths, no muse, nor music of its own, 
Descending through innumerable years, 
Wherein is stored the life of all the past; 
As on some ancient shrine the pilgrims’ gifts, 
In rich array each other overhang; 
And some do sparkle forth a recent fame, 
Some in dust and venerated age are masked.” 


But we shall not attempt to present through citations a poem 
whose length, were it not for its completeness, would be all too 
little. Eprror. 
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A History or Bristot Parisn, Va. By Rev. Puitie Stavcurer, D.D. 
Richmond: J. W. Randolph & English. 1879. 
Missouri has amongst its citizens so many descendants of fami- 
lies from the Old Dominion that we call attention to this volume, 
which has already required a second edition. Eprror. 


A Brier History or Roman LirErRatuRE. By Professors E. P. CrowEti & 

H. B. Richarpson. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 1880. 

Messrs. Ginn & Heath have already won for themselves a repu- 
tation'as publishers of many valuable works relating to Greek and 
Roman literature, and in the present case they have added to 
the obligations of the general public. The Brief History may be 
compared to the various manuals of English literature; but as 
its basis is philosophical, though in briefer form and limited to a 
special and narrower field, it may, with reference to mode of 
treatment, be compared with Hallam’s History of Literature in 
Europe. As the labor of Professors Crowell and Richardson has 
avowedly been confined to translating from the German of Her- 
mann Bender, it is unnecessary to speak of the authority which 
the book has among scholars. For the general reader even more 
than for the student in the academy or college, the information 
furnished by the Brief History is at once invaluable, and presented 
in an interesting form. Epiror. 


. ELementTary Lessons in Encuiisn. By W. D. Wuirney and Mrs. N. 
L. Knox. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 1880. 

2. An ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR; and 

3. ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND Composition. By AtLonzo REED and Brars- 
ERD KeLLoce. New York: Clark & Maynard. 1880. 

The Elementary Lessons in English is a very simple and care- 
fully prepared treatment of the subject of words and sentences. 
Great ingenuity has been displayed in the attempt to interest and 
please the very young pupil. All that pertains to the subject of 
grammar, as found in this book, a child of nine or ten years 
of age ought to master in a month; yet, by following the course 
as laid down, at least six months would be consumed. 

If the book is for young children, the space given to the treat- 
ment of letter-writing is beyond all necessary limits: forty-seven 
pages out of one hundred and eighty-three being upon that topic. 

We notice that both in this book and in those named in connec- 
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tion with it, there has been a manifest desire to avoid some of the 
absurdities of language lessons. For this we are thankful. 

Messrs. Reed and Kellogg have prepared two excellent books, 
so far as we can judge of them without actually using them in 
the school-room. They are not really grammars, nor are they 
patterned altogether after the accepted form of language lessons. 
Many of the excellences of both have been adopted. 

The Elementary Grammar seems adapted to the use of the lower 
grades, provided that abundance of time can be devoted to the 
subject. 

The Grammar and Composition would be a good review-book 
for Normal Schools, as it is minute in its treatment of details, and 
scientific enough to please the most devoted advocate of exact- 
ness of expression. Henry W. Jameson. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, ORAL AND WRITTEN. By GrorGE E. Szymovur. 
St. Louis: G. L Jones & Co. 1880 


It is very evident that there is still room for text-books so 
adapted to the work to be done, and the workers to do it, that the 
results shall differ rather in extent than in nature. The schools 
have grown so suddenly that the community has failed to properly 
appreciate the increased importance of the teacher. The aggre- 
gate amount expended upon public instruction is seemingly large, 
and many fail to discover that the per capita is noticeably less 
than in times past, or in the private schools of the present. 
Hence it is that the community at large is necessarily somewhat 
unreasonable in its expectations, looking to secure all the intel- 
lectual and moral virtues for an inconsiderable return. Five 
hundred dollars a year is evidently an inadequate compensation 
for a lady who is to devote her best energies to the efficient educa- 
tion of children. As the community must do what it can, rather 
than what it would, it is to be expected that much time must 
elapse before the rewards of faithful labor will encourage every 
teacher to become master of his vocation. 

Under such circumstances, it is of great importance that the 
books in use shall furnish sufficient direction; shall guide the 
teacher, instead of leaving each one to follow the dictates of his 
personal knowledge or ignorance. We do not propose to examine 
Mr. Seymour’s book, but simply to call attention to it, and to state 


the reasons why we suppose the author to have a special fitness 
for his self-appointed task. 
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Mr. Seymour enjoys the reputation of being one of the best 
mathematical teachers in the State; his experience in this city 
extends over many years, and has been gathered in different 
schools. But to our mind the most important qualification for 
the writer of an arithmetic is a knowledge of what should be 
sought through the study, and this knowledge we believe Mr. 
Seymour to have. While an ability to perform the mechanical 
processes is the most evident result of the study of arithmetic, it 
is by no means the most valuable office of the study. One is not 
merely to learn to add, subtract, multiply, and divide, but what 
is of equal or greater consequence to the mass of people, he is to 
profit by the logical training which results from the proper teach- 
ing of mathematics. Weakness in seeing clearly the conditions 
of every-day problems is very noticeable among people, and hence 
any education should seek to remedy this natural defect. We 
know from personal experience the validity of Mr. Seymour's 
teaching, and therefore we believe that his book will enable the 
teacher to.work more successfully than if he relied upon instru- 
mentalities provided by those who lacked the wisdom to use a 
profound knowledge of mathematics only to determine the end, 


and to better select the means for a training wholly elementary. 
Eprror. 


A Foou’s Erranp. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hurlbert. 1880. 

There are fools and fools, and this one’s errand was the gener- 
ous one of sacrificing himself to the conquered South, after having 
done his part toward the conquest. As a political document, it is 
very interesting; as a record of the mistakes and misconceptions 
which the North had of their late brothers and later enemies, it 
is a real and thrilling account. The evident desire to do justice 
to the ideas of an unknown civilization is marked throughout. It 
is a question whether either side of the reconstruction problem 
would agree to the author’s solution, but at least he presents it as 
a real and living issue. It may be that there are persons whose 
interest is kept by the story, who would not be impressed by the 
same truths more directly and barely told. But to us the story 
part is the blemish of the book. It is overloaded with intention, 
and the proverbial ‘‘ moral’’ is so near the surface at every page 
that the story itself becomes of slight importance in comparison 
with the weight and seriousness of the truth to be learned. 

E. S. M. 





